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ETTER preserve a good, clear, natural com- 
plexion than risK injury in attempts to 
improve upon it with harmful cosmetics. 
Ivory Soap is the scientists’ formula for 
cleansing; it is an aseptic solvent for the im- 
purities of the body which have reached 
the surface through the pores. It preserves 
nature’s handiwork by removing that which 
would destroy its beauty. 






















Kavffmanns = g 
Built-to-order & 
Garments 







are cut to individual measures, 
and constructed by expert 
tailors. Oniy hand labor of 
the very best can produce 
such collar shaping, such chest 
moulding and intelligent stay- 
ing. On thisskill and efficiency 
depend the fit and shape of a 
garment, and the permanence 
of that shape. 










Suits 
$14.50 to $35.00 






Kauffmann’s samples (nearly 
500 new Fall weaves) are shown 
by over 4000 merchants. Our 
representative will take your 
measures for 





Any Style Garment 





If we have none in your town 
send us your merchant’s name, 
and we will arrange with him. 












Fashion plate D, showing 
the new Fall and Winter styles 
for Men is yours for the asking. 
















Special Department 
for Band and General Uniforms 
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*¢ The groves were God’s first temples.’’ 





SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 











No finer place in September can 
be found than the Adirondacks. 
The air is cool and bracing, the fish- 
ing fine, the scenery beautiful, and 
they can be reached in a night from 
Boston, New York or Niagara Falls. 
All parts of the Adirondacks are 
reached by the 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





A copy of No. 20 of the “ Four-Track Series,” “The 
Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,” will be sent 
free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central 
R. R., Grand Central Station, New York. 
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“BUILT UP HIS. TRADE.” 


“ As a barber of many years’ experience, I have used all kinds 
of Shaving Soaps—the cheap as well as the high priced—and have 
never found any soap to compare with Williams’, for it is as near 
perfection as can be made. The lather is not full of air bubbles, 
but is rich, heavy and creamy, and I have found from actual test 
that there are from fifteen to twenty more shaves in a cake of 
Williams’ Soap than in any other soap. Williams’ Soap has done 
more to build up and hold my trade than any other toilet article 
which has ever beén used in my shop. I fe2l it my duty to tell all 
barbers that Williams’ is the only soap that will please all classes 


of customers.” T. H. TEDRICK, Wintersett, Ohio. 









Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers and are for sale all over the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Depots: London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney. 
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HE PRESIDENT IN TRAVELLING THROUGH NEW 

England, where he has been received with gratifying signs 
of public approval and affection, has delivered a number of 
speeches that might be called ‘*Plain Sermons on the Duties 
and Responsibilities of Wealth.’’ Not only in their subjects 
but in their tone and in the frequent, if sometimes inaccurate, 
Biblical allusions are these speeches like sermons. It is quite 
evident that the dangers of the present ‘‘era of prosperity”’ 
—the social and moral as well as the economic dangers—have 
impressed him with the necessity of plain speaking against 
the riotous extravagances of the suddenly rich. A man of 
very moderate means who has always lived simply, he is natu- 
rally offended by the ‘‘ugly baldness”’ of the evils that have 
arisen from ‘‘good times’’ and distressed by the sight of the 
‘“‘wicked who flourish.’ But he counsels moderation and 
patience, and, above all, good nature in discussing the prob- 
‘‘When the weather is good for the crops it is good for 
the weeds. If when people wax fat they kick, they will 
speedily destroy their own prosperity. If in a spirit of sul- 
len envy they insist on pulling down those who have profited 
most by years of fatness, they will bury themselves in the 
crash of the common disaster. There is every need of striv- 
ing in all possible ways, individually and collectively, by com- 
binations among ourselves and through the recognized or- 
gans of the government for the cutting out of these evils. 
Only let us be sure that we do not use the knife with an ig- 
norant zeal that would make it more dangerous to the patient 
than to the disease.”’ 


lem. 





OMING TO PRACTICAL REMEDIES, HE MADE A 

decided and important declaration on the subject of the 
trusts. Conceding the impossibility of preventing huge in- 
dustrial combinations, he said: ‘‘The immediate need in deal- 
-ing with trusts is to place them under the real, not nominal, 
control of some sovereign, to which, as its creature, the 
trusts shall owe allegiance, and in whose courts the sover- 
eign’s orders may with certainty be enforced In my judg- 
ment this sovereign must be the National Government. . . 
The first exercise of that power should be the securing of 
publicity among all great corporations doing an interstate 
business. The publicity, though now inquisitorial, should be 
real and thorough as to all important facts with which the 
public has concern, The full light of day is a great discour- 
ager of evil.’’ These remarks have been received with pretty 
general approval in all parts of the country, although a ‘few 
surly lines from newspaper editors that confessedly draw their 
opinions with their salaries from Wall Street have shown the 
quarters from which the President may expect trouble if he 
attempts to carry out the programme here outlined. It is a 
popular programme just at present, for the country, instead of 
tiring of the incessant discussion of trusts, has been irritated 
to a dangerous mood by the contempt for public rights and 
the unbounded arrogance of the so-called-‘‘trust magnates. ’’ 





X-SENATOR HILL HAS SHOWN THIS SUMMER 

that he must still be reckoned with as a factor in Democratic 
national politics. He turned up at the meeting of the New York 
State committee in Saratoga and directed the proceedings with 
much of his old authority. The ex-Senator is a fine example 
of the value of industry in politics. Other men come and go, 
drop in and play furiously for a while and then drop out, but 
Hill plays the game all the time, winter and summer, day and 
night, in office and out of office. That is why he is never 
really downed. He has taken enough beating to kill ten or- 
dinary politicians, but he is still a factor in politics, and the 
men who beat him mostly are not. The present problem 
before Mr. Hill is to nominate some one for Governor of New 
York who if elected will not be dangerous as a candidate for 
President. Mr. Milburn of Buffalo seemed to be exactly the 
person fo. the place. He was born in England. But he de- 
clined to accept the honor, and now Hill is poking around in 
the judiziary in the hope of finding the right man. 





HO IS THE GREATEST. LIVING AMERICAN? 

‘ertainly if the amount of public interest displayed in a 
man’s, movements and the amount of space devoted to his ap- 
pearance, his actions and his plans can be taken as a measure 
of hi; stature, it is not the President, General Miles, Admiral 
Dewey, or even Senator Hanna, but Mr. John Pierpont 
Morgan, banker and broker. He looms above them all. 


Where he sits is the head of the table. The lightest words 
from his lips are prized, apparently, by millions of newspaper 
é : 





readers. We are told by a Roman Catholic clergyman in 
Wilkesbarre that ‘‘during the week members of the Holy 
Saviour congregation may be seen every hour of the day on 
their knees praying that God may put in the heart of the 
great financier to interfere in behalf of the .miners. This 
divine mediation may finally, through the kindly assistance 
and instrumentality of Mr. Morgan, come to the rescue and 
proclaim peace.’’? This may seem sacrilegious. Wall Street is 
a long way from the throne of grace. But it is a fact gener- 
ally admitted that the coal operators would arbitrate if Mr. 
Morgan asked them to, and so we may say that the miners 
are justified in seeking to soften his heart by prayer. Prac- 
tically the livelihood of thousands of men and the comfort of 
millions depends upon this one individual. It is a strange 
state of affairs, and less like the America of the twentieth 
century than the France of the twelfth. We may be thank- 
ful that among the few who “share the treasure of Mr. 
Morgan’s friendship he is reputed to be as good as he is 
great. He is a kind, if abrupt, master to his subjects. We 
hope he will be induced graciously to reopen the mines, if 
not by divine mediation, then by the appeals and growls of 
his suffering servants. 





N EXAMPLE OF THE EFFECTIVENESS WITH 

which ‘modern sanitary science deals with epidemics was 
shown recently in Egypt, where there was an outbreak of 
cholera in one of the towns up the Nile and another later in 
the slums of Cairo. - In both cases, although the sanitary offi- 
cers labored under great difficulties and had to deal with a 
population both ignorant and stubborn, they have succeeded 
thus far in restricting the infected area, and while the dis- 
ease is particularly virulent in character, it probably will be 
stamped out in a few weeks. Persons now living can recall 
the time when an outbreak of cholera on the Mediterranean 
would awaken reasonable apprehension throughout the world. 
Nowadays civilized nations fear the scourge about as much as 
they do the mysterious diseases of the Middle Ages. It is 
not many years since cholera carried off thousands of victims 
in the northern cities of the United States; but to-day, while 
it is not an uncommon thing to read of single cases appearing 
in seaport towns, the ordinary vigilance of the local health 
officers is sufficient to prevent the spread of the disease. The 
same is true of yellow fever. Once a scourge as far north 
as Quebec, it now pays only occasional and brief visits to the 
backward communities on the Gulf littoral. The bubonic 
plague was expected by laymen to repeat its performances of 
the Middle Ages, but it was held in India and southeastern 
China. All this we owe to the preventive power of sanitary 
science, whose progress has been the greatest triumph of 
modern medicine. 





EW ENGLAND WILL REST EASIER THE NEXT 

time her ports are threatened by a foreign fleet and the 
“sullen booming of the enemy’s guns’’ is heard daily off 
the banks of Newfoundland by imaginative journalists. The 
recent manceuvres were intended to test the ability of the 
navy to defend the New England coast. A certain fictitious 
strength was assigned to an invading squadron under Com- 
mander Pillsbury, whose instructions. were to attempt to 
elude the protecting line under Rear-Admiral Higginson, en- 
ter and hold a port. In order to ‘‘capture’’ the enemy, Ad- 
miral Higginson was required to bring against him a force 
actually stronger than the enemy’s theoretical force. Com- 
mander Pillsbury, after making a feint at Portland, attempted 
to enter Salem, where he was overtaken and ‘‘destroyed’’ by 
a superior defensive force. It was.a pretty game of! make- 
believe war. The defending squadron showed all the alert- 
ness and vigilance that our navy is supposed to possess in a 
higher degree than other navies. The result was prompt and 
convincing; although it. is barely possible that the outcome 
might have been slightly different if Pillsbury’s ships had 
been faster. He was at a disadvantage, but not more so, we 
should say, than a foreign fleet in strange waters, and subject 
to the watchfulness not only of the navy but of a whole 
alarmed sea-coast. 





! 

HE PURELY NAVAL MANCUVRES WERE FOL- 

lowed by joint manceuvres of the army and navy to test the 
strength of the eastern defences of New York City. Fifteen 
warships represented a fgreign enemy that, anticipating a dec- 
laration of war, determined to make a sudden dash on the 
eastern entrance of Long Island. Both manceuvres have been 
of considerable practical use to the services by accustoming 
the officers and men to conditions as near like those of actual 


warfare as can be obtained in times of peace. 
are expensive, no one will grudge the money spent on them 


Although they 


or on the costly target practice that has made our navy rela 
tively so much stronger than others. As for the demonstra 
tion of the safety of our coasts from an attack by sea, that 
was hardly needed. 
the best ships are against even moderately equipped land bat- 
teries. 


The Spanish war proved how ineffective 





TWAS ANNOUNCED RECENTLY THAT M. COMBES, 
the French Premier, having ‘‘concluded his programme,” 
would soon resign. 
France when he was placed at the head of the Cabinet, 
principally to carry out the provisions of the anti-associa- 


M. Combes was little known even in 


tions Jaw; but his methods in enforcing the decrees against 
the nuns have given him a large and uncomfortuble notoriety. 
The 
rebellious congregations have been pretty well dispersed, and 


Apparently he has won his fight and the goverument’s. 


the attempt to create a general public disturbance has failed 
dismally. 
able work is over, Combes should give way to Waldeck- 


It would not be strange if; now that the disagree- 


Rousseau, who, even in retirement, coutinues to be the most 
important influence in the conduct of the government. M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau is by all odds the ablest statesman in 
France to-day—one of the few really strong men in European 
politics. He has declared that his retirement was intended 
to be permanent, but it is not likely that he can long remain 
out of a struggle in which his friends are numerous, his poli- 
cies are at stake, and his enemies insist on making him the 
chief object of attack. 





UR JENKINSES AND YELLOWPLUSHES ARE 

furiously excited over the return to this country of a 
young woman whose fortune replenished the treasury of 
a noble house that had been going somewhat to seed since it 
was established through the valor of John Churchill and the 
Even the great Mr. Morgan has at 
the 
“*Her Grace’s”’ bear- 
ing during the voyage, her remarks to the family on landing, 


genius of a woman. 
tracted very little 
Duchess”’ from a free and lofty press. 


more attention than **American 


her comments on the customs and institutions of her native 
land, her appearance in a cab or a railway train, her visit to 
Newport, all these things of moment have been carefully ob- 
served and recorded and decorated with snapshot portraits of 
the exalted personage. 
ish in procuring and publishing details of the Duchess’s prog- 
ress are the very ones that in their editorial columns flay the 


The newspapers that are most fever- 


easy aristocracy with Spartan sternness. But it was ever 
thus. We can be thankful that the interest of the public in 
the doings of the aristocracy, both foreign and home-made, 
while keen, is also playful and at times rather cynical. The 
labored gayety of Newport is a solemn matter to Jenkins of 


New York; it amuses without awing the rest of the country. 





aegoaeag FRANZ SIGEL, WHO DIED IN NEW 

York on August 20, was one of the few general officers 
of German birth in the Union army. A fugitive from his 
native land after the revolution-of 1848, in which he bore a 
distinguished part, he entered the Union army early in the 
“Fight mit Sigel’? became a rallying cry for the Ger- 
The expression did more to keep alive 


war. 
man private soldiers. 
his renown with the public than any recollection of his 
deeds; but, however indifferent this generation may be to the 
heroism of the Civil War, he was a brave and useful officer, 
although the close of his career in the army was not as bril- 
liant as the beginning. 
At the time of his death he was in 


After the war he was active on occa 
sions in politics. his 
seventy-eighth year—one of the last of the heroes of the wat 


to linger on the ungrateful stage. 





OME OF OUR FRIENDS DOWN IN TEXAS ARE 
disturbed by an allusion in this page to a very old and very 
feeble joke on their State. We make haste to say that we 
supposed the jest was so ancient that it could be used with 
perfect safety. 
when some people will not regard it as a statement of fact. 


But apparently no joke has reached an age 


Let us say in answer to various vigorous letters that we are 
quite aware that Texas has many different climates, ranging 
from exeellent to heavenly, and all sorts of society, between 
good society and the very best. We may add we are surprised 
that any citizen of so mighty a State should be annoyed by 
the venerable quip to which the late Charles Hoyt gave a new 
lease of life. 
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was ordered, I sent a proposition to the presidents 

of the coal railroads, including President Baer of 
the Philadelphia & Reading, President Truesdale of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, President Olyphant of the 
Delaware & Hudson and Mr. Thomas of the Erie, together 
with a note of explanation to Senator Hanna, as chairman 
of the Industrial Branch of the National Civic Federation. 
In this document I offered to submit our cause to a com- 
mittee composed of Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Potter and 
one cther person whom these two might select. 

The proposition was not accepted; nor was it ever given 
to the press in the exact form in which I submitted it. I 
give it here in full for the first time, to show the public that 
there need never have been a strike, that the widespread dis- 
turbance to trade and general business could have been 
averted, and that the resulting loss of millions of dollars was 
not at all necessary. 

My proposition, on behalf of the United Mine Workers of 
America, was as follows: 


C—* THE 8th day of May, four days before the strike 


‘Conscious of the disastrous effects upon mine workers, 
mine.operators and the public im general which would result 
from,-a, prolonged suspension of work in the anthracite 
coal regions of Pennsylvania, and with the earnest desire 
and hope of averting the impending calamity, the repre- 
sentatives of the anthracite mine workers have authorized 
us to submit the following propositions: 

‘*First—Inasmuch as the anthracite mine operators have 
proposed to continue the present wage scale for one year, 
and inasmuch as the anthracite mine workers have unani- 
mously resolved to ask that an increase of twenty per cent 
should be paid on present prices to all men performing con- 
tract work, that eight hours should constitute a day’s labor 
for all persons employed by the hour, day or week, without 
any reduction in their present wage rate, and that coal 
should be weighed and paid for by weight wherever practica- 
ble: and inasmuch as in our recent conferences the anthra- 
cite mine workers and mine operators have failed to reach an 
agreement upon any of the questions at issue, we propose 
that the Industrial Branch of the National Civic Federation 
select a committee of five persons to arbitrate and decide all 
or any of the questions in dispute, the award of such board 
of arbitration to be binding upon both parties and effective 
for a period of one year. 

**Second—Should the above proposition be unacceptable 
to you, we propose that a committee composed of Arch- 
bishop Ireland, Bishop Potter and one other person whom 
these two may select be authorized to make an investigation 
into the wages and conditions of employment existing in 
the anthracite field, and if they decide that the average 
annual wages received by anthracite mine workers are suffi- 
cient to enable them to live, maintain and educate their 
families in a manner conformable to established American 
standards and consistent with American citizenship, we 
agree to withdraw our claims for higher wages and more 
equitable conditions of employment, provided that the an- 
thracite mine operators agree to comply with any recommen- 
dations the above committee may make affecting the earn- 
ings and conditions of labor of their employés.”’ 


An immediate reply was solicited, but the only response 
we received was au informal intimation that there was 
‘nothing to arbitrate.’’ 


WAR TO THE DEATH AND NO QUARTER 

After waiting four days for the coal operators to con- 
sider the matter carefully, I ordered a temporary strike on 
May 12. At the same time I called upon the miners to meet 
in convention on May 14, in order that they themselves 
might cast a vote which would represent the wishes of a 
majority of the workers. They unanimously elected to go 
on permanent strike. 

‘*‘We are prepared to continue this industrial war indef- 
initely.”’ Such is the’ declared attitude of the officials of 
both sides of the conflict in this the fifth month of the 
strike of the anthracite coal miners. Evidently, the mine 
owners believe they can starve the mine workers into 
submission and destroy our organization. We doubt this. 
The miners on strike are, in a material sense, not much 
worse off than the miners at work under the conditions that 
prevailed at the time they walked out—a statement which I 
propose to prove in this article by giving the plain facts. 

It is well to pause a moment to emphasize the fact that an 
innocent victim is involved, namely, the public. Cr all coal 
strikes, the present contest ranks as the most protracted. 
Moreover, in wages, mining operations and coal hauiing alone 
the Joss at the end of August is estimated at more than 
twenty million dollars. If the loss to manufacturers and in 
the general business world, and in all branches of commerce 
which are dependent on a large supply of coal, be added, 
it is probable that the loss to date will aggregate more 
than one hundred million dollars. This loss falls equally 
upon the manufacturer, the middleman and the consumer; 
the landlord and the tenant; the capitalist and the clerk. 
In other words, the greatest sufferers are the people. 

So serious has the situation become that it is the opinion 
of all classes that the‘strike must end. It is inconceiv- 
able that the American people will much longer tolerate a 
state of things that means continued disturbance of busi- 
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ness; a prohibitive price for anthracite, which is a neces- 
sity of industrial life; the poisoning of the air with the smoke 
of soft coal; and general suffering for persons high and low 
in all communities and in every commonwealth. 

What, then, is to be done? 

Obviously, since the mine owners will neither yield a single 
point to the miners nor submit to arbitration, the only way 
this disastrous contest can be ended is through the mediation 
of the people. It is not difficult, therefore, for me to foresee 
that public opinion will surely be brought to bear upon 
that side to the conflict which has hitherto refused to listen 
to every suggestion looking to arbitration. 

Upon every public-spirited citizen whose standing gives him 
influence devolves the duty of exerting himself in the interest 
of the general welfare. - Such citizens might organize, form 
committees; and then, either through personal visits to the 
presidents of the coal mining companies, or through the 
Civie Federation, but: more particularly through the medium 
of the press, let it be known that the community has rights 
which no member of it may ignore without ranking himself 
as a public enemy. One side or the other, in this coal war, 
must in time yield to public opinion. And it will be the 
side which by common consent, after thorough investiga- 
tion, is deemed in the wrong. 

It has been suggested that the State of Pennsylvania, or 
even the Federal government, might take possession of the 
mines and work them. But with such action would enter 





JOHN MITCHELL 


politics; and politicians will give long pause before taking 
such a step, refusing to act until the situation becomes abso- 
lutely intolerable. 

I have had my attention called several times to the Losch 
compulsory arbitration law. I have been conversant with the 
details of this law for some time past, but have never con- 
sidered the idea of instituting legal proceedings to compel the 
mine owners to submit to arbitration. For there is nothing in 
the Jaw that says the operators or miners must accept the 
awards of the arbitrators; hence there is nothing in the law 
to bring about the desired results. 


“NOTHING TO ARBITRATE” 

Every delay and precaution, every conceivable conciliatory 
effort that honorable and conservative men could take to 
avert a rupture, and every means that thought could suggest 
to bring the matter in dispute to arbitration was resorted to 
by the union, as above mentioned, before the strike order 
was issued, Similar overtures have been made from time to 
time since the strike order went into effect, but without avail. 
The invariable reply of the coal magnates, I repeat, is that 
there is nothing to arbitrate—and what is there behind this 
statement? Is not such a declaration equivalent to saying 
that the coal mine workers have made unreasonable demands 
and have struck without real or sufficient cause? 

The best reply I can give to this is a simple statement of 
the facts which for more than twenty-five years have char- 
acterized operations in the anthracite coal regions, during 
which time the coal mine workers of Pennsylvania, especially, 
have chafed and groaned under the most intolerable and in- 
humane conditions of employment. 

Let us take the issues that must be reconciled, point by 
point. 

The miners ask, first, that the working day for all those who 
work on a time arrangement shal] consist of eight hours, 
with the same wages that are now paid for ten hours’ 
work; second, that the miners who work on a contract, or 
piece-work, arrangement shall receive an advance of twenty 
per cent in the contract price now paid for mining coal. 

On these points the operators contend that there is no pos- 
sible scale that would apply to all anthracite coal mines, as 


DRAWN BY EDWARD PENFIELD 





each one is a problem in itself and subject, therefore, to an 
individual scale of wages. 

In regard to this particular contention of the operators, 
every miner knows that while the general operations in one 
mine may differ from those in another, the actual individual 
work of the men is practically the same in all mines. That 
is to say, the men who drive mules or set timber or take up 
rock in one mine are doing a work that is no harder nor no 
easier in any other mine. It is therefore obvious that a 
scale .of wages for similar work in all mines is possible. 

Meantime, what about the wages which the men receive 
in the two great branches of coal mining? In the bitumi- 
nous regions the men are paid two dollars and ten cents for 
eight hours’ work, or twenty-six and one-quarter cents per 
hour. For similar work in the anthracite mines the workers 
receive only from thirteen to sixteen cents per hour. 

It is a fact that the average annual earnings of the anthra- 
cite miners have been less than those of any other class of 
workmen in the United States, notwithstanding the fact that 
their work is more hazardous and the cost of living greater 
than in any other important American industry. The total 
number of persons employed in and around the anthracite 
coal mines may be given in round numbers at about 150,000. 
They are employed never to exceed 200 days in any one year, 
and they receive as compensation for their services an aver- 
age of $1.42 for a ten-hour work day. It will thus be noted 
that they earn annually less than $300. 

Such pay may supply a living on a par with some classes 
of European laborers, but who will contend that it is suffi- 
cient to support American citizenship or enable parents to 
educate and properly maintain their families? True it is, that 
a ten per cent increase in wages was granted by the coal 
operators as a strike concession in 1900; but it is also true 
that a large portion of this ten per cent was paid back to the 
companies to buy the suppression of an old powder grievance. 
Moreover, according to the commercial agencies, the cost of 
living has increased, particularly in the purchase of foodstuffs, 
from thirty to forty per cent. Hence the purchasing power of 
a miner’s earnings is less to-day than before the strike of two 
years ago. 

As a result of these conditions, the third issue which the 
miners ask to be reconciled is: That a minimum wage scale 
for day laborers af the mines shall be established similar to 
the scale that exists in the bituminous fields. It should be 
noticed that we do not ask for a uniform seale, which would 
place a premium on mediocrity and act as a check upon men 
of superior ability. In asking for a minimum wage we merely 
desire that the lowest wage paid to any man shall be sufficient 
for him to support himself and family as a citizen. This does 
not prevent men of ability from receiving higher wages, ac- 
cording to their work and worth. 


A CASE IN WHICH FIGURES LIE 


A fourth point at issue, as expressed by the miners, is: 
That coal mined shall be weighed wherever possible; that 
2,240 pounds shall constitute a ton; and that the men shall 
have a representative to check the weights. 

The facts appertaining to this point at issue are as follows: 
A ton of coal as the consumer understands it is not a ton of 
coal as the miner is paid for it. That is to say, when the 
consumer purchases a ton of coal he receives 2,240 pounds, a 
legal ton; when the railroads transport coal to market they 
receive tariff upon 2,240 pounds, a legal ton; but when the 
miner is being paid for his labor he is required to produce 
and load from 2,740 to 3,190 pounds fora ton. It is against 
this flagrant injustice that the anthracite mine workers are so 
vigorously and justly protesting. 

The operators, of course, say that the excess weight is 
required to compensate them for impurities and refuse mat- 
ter that is loaded with the coal and cannot be marketed. 
But if their statement be true, why is it necessary to con- 
tinue a system of docking by which at times they arbitrarily 
deduct from a miner’s earnings from ten to fifteen per cent 
of the total as a penalty for loading impurities for which they 
have already penalized him in excess weight? : 

It must be obvious to every intelligent reader that the coal 
companies derive a considerable income from the continuance 
of this system of measuring the earnings of their employés, 
as they thus receive a large amount of marketable coal for 
which they return no compensation to the miner. The 
miners simply ask that the coal they produce shall be hon- 
estly weighed and correctly recorded. 

This recital of facts disposes of the operators’ claim that 
they cannot afford to pay living wages for faithfil service 
and unceasing toil amid surroundings constantly, fraught 
with the gravest dangers. Regarding these very dangers, 
the reports of the Mine Inspectors’ Bureau of Pennsylvania 
show that during the last ten years the average yearly fatali- 
ties in the anthracite coal mines were 437; and that for the 
year 1901 there were 484 fatal and 1,256 non-fatal accidents. 

_This means that for every 119,000 tons of coal broughi to the 
surface one person was killed and at least two seriously in- 
jured. It means that for each day the mines are in op>ration 
at least two persons’ lives are sacrificed and more than f've in- 
jured. A comparison of figures will show that eight tines as 
many men and boys are killed and injured annually in the 
anthracite coal mines of Pennsylvania as were killed and 
ry in the American ranks in the Spanish-American war 
in Cuba, 
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“Some governmental sovereign must be given full power over these artificial and very powerful corporate beings. In my judgment this sovereign 


must be the national government. . . . I believe that the nation must assume-this power of control by legislation, and if it becomes evident that 





“An oft-told Tale” 


the Constitution will not permit needed legislation then by constitutional amendment.”—President Roosevelt on “Trusts,” at Probidence, R. I., 1902 
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The President speaks to a great Crowd at Providence 





According to statements in the public press, it would seem 
that the fifth point which the miners have at issue is: That 
the union be recognized. 

These statements are erroneous and have created a wrong 
impression. We make no formal demand for a recognition of 
the union. We merely argue that if an agreement could be 
reached between operators and miners which would be bind- 
ing to both for a certain period of time, say three or four years, 
it would do away with local strikes. Operators complain strenu- 
ously of these local strikes; but until they are willing to enter 
into the proper agreements with the union I am bound to say 
that such strikes are liable to occur. 

The operators contend that all questions must be settled 
between the miners and their immediate superintendent, and 
that the operators shall deal with their men as individuals, 
What is the result of this attitude on the part of the opera- 
tors? If a miner has a grievance he goes to the company 
which employs him for redress. The company replies: ‘‘We 
cannot pay higher wages unless our competitors also pay their 
men on an increased scale. If we were to pay you a higher 
wage our cost of producing a ton of coal would exceed that of 
our competitors and we would be at a disadvantage.’’ Now as 
each company makes this same reply to each miner who comes 
forward with a grievance, it is obvious that a deadlock will 
continue until all the operators shall work in concert with all 
the miners. 

Another statement which frequently appears in the public 
press, emanating from the operators, is: That miners have no 
right to refuse to work with non-union men, as the right to 
labor is inalienable, and the companies cannot be a party to 
any agreement that would interfere with or hamper this right. 

This statement, like others emanating from the operators, 
is calculated to make an erroneous impression on the public 
mind. - It is nowhere written in the rules of the union that a 
member must refuse to work with non-union men. Wherever 
trouble has occurred by reason of such construction of our 
purposes, it has been the result of individual impulse and 
never of official approval or consent. The union stands for 
law and order and for the settlement of difficulties and dis- 
agreements by peaceful methods. 


“ROBBER BARONS”? AND ‘“‘MINER ANARCHISTS’”’ 


It is a deplorable fact that the neswpaper press often mis- 
represents the general character of our, union. If one were 
to credit the stories that are printed daily, it would seem that 


soe O 


the men who constantly risk their lives working in the bowels 


’ of the earth were a lawless class, who have no high concep- 


tion of the duties of American citizenship. That they have 
been grossly maligned is proved by the records of the police 
courts and the testimony of the chiefs of police departments 
of the four largest mining communities in the anthracite field, 
namely, Wilkesbarre, Scranton, Hazleton and Shamokin. The 
reports of these cities and the statements of the burgess and 
chiefs of police prove that there has been less infraction of 
the law and fewer arrests during the time the strike has been 
in progress than for a like period preceding it. In fact, a per- 
son passing through the coal fields and the mining towns of 
northeastern Pennsylvania would not know that a great in- 
dustrial contest is in progress were it not for the presence of 
an army of men called Coat and Iron Police, who proudly 
display their revolvers and rifles, ever flaunting their author- 
ity in an effort to overawe peaceful strikers or provoke them 
to acts of violence. Isolated cases of violence have occurred, 
but in no instance was such an outbreak encouraged or in any 
way countenanced by the union. 

We recognize that violence is as harmful to the union as to 
the operators, and our leaders are constantly preaching the 
gospel of peace and patience. We recognize the right of opera 
tors to employ police, but it would conduce greatly to their 
advantage as well as to ours if they would employ men who as 
guards would command the respect of the community. 

One main point made by the railroad presidents—a point 
which I have reserved for last mention—is that they ‘*can- 
not increase wages without making a corresponding increase 
in the selling price of their product to the consumer.” 
Furthermore, they have accused the mine workers of sug- 
gesting a proposition that would impose a hardship upon the 
public by increasing the price of coal ten gents a ton, the 
ameunt that would have‘been required to meet all the de- 
mands made by the miners. The solicitude of the operators 
for the public weal, however, has not deterred them from 
advancing the market price of coal more than one dollar per 
ton since the strike was inaugurated without giving any part 
of this increase to the mine workers. . It must be remembered 
that this advance of a dollar a ton at the mines means an ad- 
vance of seven dollars a ton to the consumer. 

In substantiation of our claim that the coal companies can 
afford to pay increased wages to mine workers without increas- 
ing the cost of coal to consumers we submit the following ex- 
tracts from government reports, showing the selling value of 


coal loaded on cars at the mines for the eleven years begin- 
ning with 1890 and ending with 1900, as compared with 1901, 
The average home value of al! coal mined and sold during this 
period was $1.48 per ton, while a bulletin issued by the United 
States Geological Survey says that for the year 1901 ‘‘the in- 
crease in the value of the anthracite product received at the 
mines showed a gain of $27,746,169, or more than thirty-one 
per cent over that of 1900. The average price for the marketed 
anthracite coal was $1.87, the highest figure obtained since 
1888,” 

WHAT REALLY SCARED AWAY THE DOVE OF PEACE 

In conclusion, I am bound to make the statement that it is 
apparent that the real purpose of the coal operators, in refusing 
to co-operate with us with a view to ending this strike, is to de- 
stroy organization among their workmen. Tf by any chance 
they should succeed in their design—which is not at all 
likely—another labor organization will spring from the ruins 
of the United Mine Workers of America. And then the con- 
test for living wages, for humane conditions of employment, 
for better education, for higher citizenship, wil] go on until 
the men who produce coal, the oritinating motor power 
which drives the wheels of industry, the product that is so 
essential to the welfare of society, the mineral which is the 
foundation of our. national prosperity, shall receive for their 
labor sufficient compensation to relieve them of the necessity 
of sending their soys and girls, of tender years and frail 
physique, to the mines and mills, there to destrov their 
youthful vigor in an effort to assist their underpaid parents 
to maintain their families. 

Conscious of the great responsibility resting upon us, ap- 
prehensive of the danger threatening our commercial st: 
premacy, we repeat our proposition to arbitrate all ques- 
tions in dispute. If our premises are wrong, if our position 
is untenable, if our demands cannot be sustained by facts and 
figures, we will again return to the mines, take up our tools 
of industry und await the day when we shall have a more 


righteous cause to claim the approval of the American people. 


Meantime, the miners, without any exceptions, are as de- 
termined now to hold out as they have been at any time since 
the strike was inaugurated. We are quite as firm and un- 
yielding as the operators. If the strike continues;-we have 
money to keep the miners while they are idle. 1 never was 
so thoroughly convinced as to the possible results of this 
great contest. The miners will win. 
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The Fiftieth Birthday of the International Typographical ‘Union 


President of the International Typographical Union of North America 


By JAMES W. LYNCH, 


derstood by students of political economy, is as gen- 
erally misconceived by those who only examine the 
surface of conditions and neglect to delve deep into the 
causes for dissatisfaction and the need for mutual assist- 
ance, which make necessary combinations of toilers for the 
protection of the workers and the well-being of society. 
The International Typographical Union has just cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary, and affords a striking example 
of what can be accomplished by a trades-nnion, conducted 
on right lines. These fifty years teem with effort for the 
amelioration of onerous conditions, for the better educa- 
tion of the masses, for the uplifting of humanity generally, 
for the advancement of a noble and useful art, and for 
all that goes to make up higher ideals and a better citizen- 
ship. That these laudable aims have not always been 
encouraged and that the union has been compelled to 
meet and overcome formidable barriers to its progress has 
acted as a stimulant rather than as a deterrent force. The 
consciousness that the cause was right upheld the members, 
and the celebration recently of its fiftieth anniversary would 
indicate that the union, in error perhaps at times, has, in 
the main, pursued a correct course and aimed to fulfil its 


i; E OBJECT of a union of wage-earuers, generally un- 


mission. 

I am asked to give a brief résumé of the accomplishments 
of the International Typographical Union for the past year. 
The record of any year is, of necessity, bound up with the 
work of previous years, and in complying with the request 
of the Editor of CoLLIER’s WEEKLY some retrospect will be 
necessary. 

The year just closed has been remarkable for peace and 
tranquillity in our industrial relations. The employers 
have been brought to realize the value of conciliation, a 
doctrine preached for years by our International, and that 
policy has been more than ever in evidence in the settle- 
ment of disputes. During the year just closed, several im- 
portant newspapers and many book and job offices have 
been unionized. It has been maintained that the employ- 
ment of union labor is a business proposition, and that 
industrial peace, the largest possible output, efficiency, or- 
der, and a large field from which to select employés were 
all embraced in an agreement with our local unions. 

We publish on May 1 of each year a scale report that 
embraces statistical information that may be of interest to 
the student of industrial economy. This report shows that 
48 represented the average nuniber of hours worked weekly 
by machine operators and newspaper ecomposing-room em- 
ployés. In the jurisdiction of one union reporting, machine 
operators work only 18 and 24 hours weekly, on morning 
and evening newspapers respectively. The hours of labor 
throughout our jurisdiction vary from 18 to 48, and in a very 
few instances exceed the last-named figure. Quite notice- 
able is the movement toward a common scale for all em- 
ployés in composing-rooms. Many of our unions have pro 
vided the same scale for machine operators, proofreaders, floor 
men and ‘tad’? men. So generally is the nine-hour day ob- 
served in book and job rooms, that it is recognized as one of 
the distinguishing features of a union office, and is readily 
granted by the employing printers of the cities in which we are 
continually placing new charters. Since May 1, 1901, the 
hours of labor lave been decreased in 294 book, job and 
newspaper instances. This reduction varies from one-half 
to six hours a week, and the aggregate shows a weekly re- 
duction of 1,4791¢ hours. 

The wages vary to no small extent, this being mainly due 
to the conditions prevailing in the various localities, differ- 
enees in the cost of living, strength of the organization, ete. 
Machine operators have heretofore received, and do yet in 


many places, higher wages and work shorter hours than hand 
employés. Figures reported demonstrate that there has 
been an upward tendency in wages, not so strong, perhaps, 
as business conditions and living expenses warranted, but 
marked enough to be worthy of notice and gratifying to 
those interested in the progress of our organization. The 
advance in wages varies from one cent per thousand ems to 
$5.50 per week, or approximately from two to fifty per 
cent. New unions have, in several instances, doubled the 
wages of their members soon after formation, while the 
older locals have been content with increases _ averaging 
about ten per cent. The figures show that the wages of 
hand compositors and machine operators have increased 
since May 1, 1901, in 369 instances. 

With the growing popularity of machine composition, 





JAMES W. LYNCH 


there has been a proportionate increase in the number of 
machines used, and these devices are now found where their 
operation was not believed possible a few years ago. Figures 
gathered show that more than four-fifths of the total num- 
ber of machines operated are located in union offices. To 
be exact, there are 4,766 machines in union offices, and 
1,049 in non-union and open offices. It is safe to say that 
nearly all of the machines in the open offices are operated 
by our members. In the jurisdiction of only fifty-seven 
unions machines have not been introduced. Machines are 
operated by 8,064 of our members. 

During the twelve months ending May 31, 1902, there were 
organized 113 unions with an aggregate charter membership of 
1,653. The average paying membership for the twelve 
months ending May 31, 1902, was 38,364, and for the pre- 
vious year it was 34,948, a net gain of 3,416. Were the 
average to be made for the year 1902 alone, it would be 
much larger. It will approximate at the present time 42,000 
members. 

During the year financial assistance was granted to local 
unions to the amount of $14,442.67. Officers and represen- 


tatives, in the adjustment of scale difficulties and organizing 
work, expended $16,059.46. In connection with the policy 
of conciliation that has marked our work for the past two 
years my annual report contained the following: ‘‘It has 
been the policy of your president to get the International 
representative on the scene of action the moment trouble 
threatens. Outside mediation often accomplishes what local 
effort finds impossible. Thus, for the fiscal year ending May 
31, 1902, organizing expenses, embracing under this heading 
all expenses incurred by our representatives, have been greater 
than for any previous year, but payment of strike benetits has 
been correspondingly reduced. When it is remembered that 
in preventing strikes we save large sums that would be other- 
wise lost through the stoppage of wages, aside from what is 


often necessary to expend in reclaiming lost ground, the policy’ 


of conciliation at once demonstrates its value. Another strik- 
ing result has been that in almost every instance Interna- 
tional representatives have secured settlements satisfactory to 
local unions. ”’ 

Twenty strikes, involving twenty-five unions, took place 
during the year. Nine of these ditticulties resulted in victory 
for the unions concerned, while three were lost. Eight are 
in progress, with the percentage for success favorable to the 
unions. When it is remembered that more than six hundred 
local unions are connected with the international body, and 
that more than two hundred and fifty of these unions have 
advanced wages and reduced hours during the year, the com- 
parative insignificance of the number of strikes, involving 
only 388 members, will be apparent. 

On May 1, 1901, the International Typographical Union 
entered into a five-year arbitration agreement with the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association, embracing nearly two 
hundred of the leading newspapers on the North American 
Continent. The new agreement provides for the settlement 
by arbitration of nearly all disputes arising in union offices 
that cannot be otherwise adjusted. It is being taken advan- 
tage of by many of the associated publishers. These papers 
employ thousands of our members. The importance of this 
agreement to both organizations is well understood by those 
charged with its administration. As far as our general re- 
lations with the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
are concerned, it can be said that they are quite satisfactory. 

During the year, the effort to raise the standard of work- 
manship in our trade has had much attention. One of the 
greatest accomplishments of our union is represented in the 
influence it has exerted in this direction. Many questions 
arise which are not entirely covered by union regulations. To 
my mind, one of the most pressing of these is the apprentice 
problem. The welfare of the trade which I represent de- 
mands a rigid system of apprenticeship that will result in 
capable, qualified journeymen. Prior to the introduction of 
machinery the average apprentice made a good printer. He 
had an opportunity to learn the trade, and if he did not 
accept it the blame attached to the apprentice and not to the 
office. Modern development has changed all this, and now 
the machine office turns out a quality of printer that, in the 
main, is an injury to the man and to the craft. The skilled 
artisan—the man who gained his knowledge of the printing 
business under the old conditions—is in demand to-day all 
through our jurisdiction, and can generally command above 
the minimum wage scale. If the factory method of turn- 
ing out compositors is not abandoned the skilled printer will 
become rare, and unless the International Typographical Union 
san secure the co-operation of the publishers of this country 
the day is not far distant when great difficulty will be expe- 
rienced by publishers in securing competent composing-room 
help. 

The practice of securing industrial peace through contracts 
eoel 
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running from one to five years has become very popular 
with local unions and employers. Hundreds of these cove- 
nants are now in existence, and every day brings to the Inter- 
national office new ones for examination and approval. Km- 
ployers realize that the indorsement of the International 
Typographical Union attached to a local contract makes that 
contract as good as a government bond. There can be no 
question but that the contract feature is an excellent one. It 
guarantees stability for conditions, and it places it without the 
power of either the local union or the employer *o terminate 
relations because of a fancied grievance, or for any other 
reason that might, on the spur of the moment, lead to radical 
action. 

A movement has been initiated that is expected to estab- 
lish the eight-hour day in all union offices—newspaper, book 
and job—not later than October, 1905. This applies mainly 
to commercial offices. Very few newspapers run their me- 
chanical departments more than eight hours. In fact a lesser 
number than eight is the rule. 

A feature of our work unparalleled in trades-unionism, and 
without mention of which this article would not be com- 
plete, is embraced in the Union Printers’ Home, at Colorado 


0 


Springs, founded and maintained by the International Typo- 
graphical Union. On a commanding eminence, overlooking 
Colorado Springs and the surrounding plains, stand the Home 
buildings. They face the west, and the view takes in the 
mountains from Castle Rock, thirty miles to the north, to 
the Spanish Peaks, eighty miles tothe south. To the west the 
land slopes down to the city, and to the southwest to Pros- 
pect Lake. The grounds about the Home are beautified by 
lawns, flowers, shrubs and trees, maple and elm alternating 
in front along the driveway. ach succeeding year sees im- 
provements in the surroundings of the institution. The main 
building is of white lava stone, with red sandstone trimmings. 
The main edifice is 144 feet long by 44 feet wide, with a wing 
to the rear of the north end 20 by 40 feet. Above the 
portico, in the second-story cap course of sandstone, in 


raised Gothic letters, are the words, ‘‘Union Printers’ 
Home,’’ while on either side, throughout the front ele- 
vation, suitable carving ornaments the exterior. ‘The 


inside finish is all natural white pine, except the stairway, 
which is white oak with carved panels. The building con- 
tains sixty-three rooms; the kitchen, pantries, col |-storage 
room, dining-room, closets, etc., being on the basement 


floor. This building, with its furnishings, cost $70,144.44. 
There is also a hospital annex, for the isolation of tuber 
culosis cases. This is a two-story building. Commodious 
open porches are provided on both stories, where the sick 
can in summer get the full benefit of the sunshine. Large 
sun porches, inclosed in glass, and opening to the east, south 
and west, have also been erected for use during the winter 
months. The hospital annex was constructed from a speci! 
fund, made up of an assessment of fifty cents on each mem 
ber of the International Typographical Union, and collected 
on Christmas Day, December 25, 1896. The cost of the 
Annex, including furnishings,was $13,596.22. 

Since its institution, nearly $500,000 has been expended 
in maintaining the Union Printers’ Home, and all this money, 
with the exception of $10,000 contributed by George W. Childs 
and A. J. Drexel, has been furnished by the members of the 
International Typographical Union. There are at present about 
oue hundred inmates in the Home. 

Considered as a whole, the International Typographical 
Union has performed a great work during its fifty years of 
existence. The fiftieth year has been especially marked with 
success, ; 
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THE GREAT 


~ ALL AGREE that what is most conspicuously 
W wanting in mimic warfare is reality. From one 
point of view there is something undisguisedly 
humorous about a war which is set, like the races, to begin 
and end on certain dates; and nothing is better proof of this 
than the startling headlines, “*The Enemy Lands Spies on 
Our Coast,’’ relegated to a single column, inside page, in the 
dog days, when sensations are always scarce. 

To nobody was the outcome of the attack and defence of 
the North Atlantic coast between Portland and Cape Cod so 
unsatisfactory as to the news editor. There were no great 
surprises, no accidents, no fireworks, and few false alarms. 

The problem was not, as many think, to determine whether 
or not a foreign navy could slip past our patrolling squadron 
in time of war without meeting a superior force and could 
occupy an unfortified harbor without molestation long enough 
to fortify it and to disembark troops and guns to protect it 
from our land forces. That is something which actual war 
alone can demonstrate. What we sought was to give our 
oflicers practice in preventing such a consummation, and to 
give them experience which will be valuable if this country 
ever wants to make such an attempt on an enemy’s shore. 

The two sides in such a contest were approximated as 
nearly as possible. Commander John E. Pillsbury was put 
in charge of the attack. His knowledge of the Atiantic 
coast is intimate, and in previous manceuvres he slipped a 
vessel through a defending fleet without discovery. In the 
same way that Admiral Sampson was lifted over his superi- 
ors, on the ground of exceptional qualifications, to command 
the blockade of Cuba, so Pillsbury would probably be chosen 
in actual war for passing through the enemy’s lines. He was 
given three converted cruisers, the Panther, the Prairie and 
the Supply, which as fighting ships were of little value in- 
deed. For the purpose of the manceuvres, however, they 
were given the values of two battleships and one first-class 
cruiser, because no foreign country would send three such 
light runabouts against anything much more formidable than 
the average Central American republic. In the game, if a 
battleship like the Kearsarge came in contact with them, it 
would have to surrender; whereas, had they been actually 
engaged, the Kearsarge could have eaten up all three and 
been hungry for more. 

On August 20, all that Admiral Higginson, commanding 
the Blue Squadron of defence, knew about the White Squad- 
ron, Pillsbury’s, was that an Atlantic liner had reported the 
enemy one hundred miles to seaward. If Pillsbury had been 
Admiral Von Something or Other, with blood in his eye, he 
might have been bound for anywhere between Galveston and 
Nova Scotia. Being Pillsbury playing at war, the whole 
length of the United States coastline lay between Cape Cod 
and Portland. Mark the difference before you draw conclu- 
sions. 

The report of the liner was received at a prearranged time, 
and counting from that moment Pillsbury had five days in 
which to win or lose. His total of fighting points was forty- 
five. Against this, Admiral Higginson had the battleships 
Kearsarge, Alabama and Massachusetts, twenty points each, 
the cruisers Brooklyn, fifteen points, and Olympia, seven 
points, six torpedo boats, one point each, besides a destroyer, 
two gunboats and two converted yachts, 

In order to have superiority within contact, which would 
mean victory, the Blue Squadron must attack the White with 
at least two battleships and one cruiser or two battleships and 
six torpedo boats, or some other combination that would make 
forty-six points. Pillsbury was to win provided he was ina 
harbor of six fathoms’ depth for six hours, the time supposed 
to be required under modern conditions to lay mines and other- 
wise make his position defensible against a superior force. 
Higginson, in’order to win, must reach the harbor with more 
than forty-five points before the time-limit elapsed. There, in 
a nutshell, was the whole war, bound to be as bloodless as a 
game of chess. 

At first thought, it would seem that Pillsbury was to be the 
hardest-worked player of the two as he dodged back and forth 
seeking an opening; but mimic warfare 1s little more like spar- 
ring than real warfare.. Pillsbury was not dodging, as events 
showed. Higginson was the busy man, for he had to wait 


aud watch. 


-itdid-not. 


“WARK GAME'’—By 


One writer in a morning paper asked why the Admiral did 
not ‘‘get out and do something’’; why he did not start to find 
Pillsbury instead of waiting for him. That was not the game. 
It would have been as out of place as to run five hundred 
yards up the track away from the station in the direction 
that the train was coming in order to catch it. With all the 
sources of information from his scouting service flowing into 
his cabin, the Admiral would have left himself without news 
immediately he moved out to sea, while Pillsbury might have 
steamed in smilingly behind him. 

In short, the problem was for Pillsbury to come to him and 
not for him to go to Pillsbury. He sat tight with his three 
battleships in hand at a point where he could receive the first 
news of the enemy’s approach and from which he could speed 
with a superior force toward the scene of action. When he 
said ‘‘after the war was over’’ that he had been ‘‘worried,”’ 
he expressed the whole situation, as far as the defending 
squadron was concerned. The youngters who were at their 
studies at Annapolis when we fought Spain came to under- 
stand what their elders meant when they referred to the ter- 
rible wear and tear of the blockade off Santiago. The battle 
wifh Cervera was not hard. A battle consists of tremendous 
risks and tremendous excitement for a short time. It was the 
eternal state of being prepared which wore on men’s nerves 
and which, after all, made us victorious. For all battles, in 
modern times at least, are won in the shipyards by the boards 
of construction and the discipline and intelligence of the quar- 
terdeck and engine-room long before they are fought. If it 
takes superior units to make a superior organization, it also 
requires practice in all the details. You canuot make a work 
ing squadron by educating officers, enlisting jackies and sail- 
ing ships up and down the seas any more than you can Jearn 
how to be a reporter or how to make up a paper in a classical 
school. And out of the five days’ watching every one, aboard 
the defending squadron at least, gained some practical knowl- 
edge which could not have been vouchsafed by the war games 
which our lieutenants used to play over the tables of the ward- 
room when we had not enough ships for a decent evolution. 

The point which Admiral Higginson chose as the base from 
which he could best strike at the enemy was Rockport, Mass. 
—but I beg Rockport’s pardon for adding the name of the 
State. As in the case of'a little village from which a great 
battlefield takes its name, so Rockport, typically salt and 
typically New England, has become famous through the 
press despatches and is thinking of increasing the rates of 
summer board. In another respect the war was very real 
to the Rockporters. Before the manceuvre began, the citi- 
zens, celebrated for the wisdom that comes from early retir- 
ing and early rising, were awakened by a terrible din when 
the torpedo boats coming from the open sea under cover of 
darkness, with a view to torpedoing the battleships, were 
recognized with an amount of small-arm fire that put them 
out of action. After that, though the Rockporters were 
constantly looking for something to burst open, they never 
heard a shot. The three great battleships lay in sight as 
peacefully as three swans on a park lake, detached cruisers 
and gunboats were doing a little cruising and keeping a sharp 
lookout, and the torpedo boats were supposed to be literally 
everywhere between Cape Cod and Portland. The instant 
that one of them sighted Pillsbury’s squadron its command- 
er’s duty was to fly, at twenty knots or more, to the nearest 
telegraph station with his information. Despatch launches 
were continually passing back and forth between Rockport 
and the flagship. Any one of them might bring the word 
that would make the battleships up anchor and kick up their 
heels at the rate of seventy revolutions a minute. But none 
did. A day passed; two days, three days, four days, and all 
that they had heard of Pillsbury was that he had landed spies 
on the coast—which made a headline, but was not a fact.- It 


‘ 


“began to look as if the captain of the transatlantic liner had 


been drinking at the time that he said he saw the enemy. 
One foggy: night, some wiseacres. thought, gave Pillsbury 
just the opportunity he wanted. It was feared that morn- 
ing would disclose him snugly ensconced in some port; and 
The*eyes of the torpedo boat commanders were 
sore with watching and blinking for want of sleep, and the 
Admiral himself began to show the effect of the strain. On 


- the morning of the 26th Pillsbury’s time would be up, and on 
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the night of the 24th he might have been in the bottom of the 
sea for all that the Blue Squadron knew. Had he passed 
through and was he actually at anchor without the Admiral’s 
knowledge? The Admiral became ‘“‘interested’’? enough to 
move his battleships after dark in the direction of Portland, 
to do a little scouting on his own account. 

Meanwhile, Pillsbury and his men had been enjoying as 
fine weather and as easy a summer cruise as any sailor might 
wish for. It was the old story that the defensive side has to 
do most of the worrying; wherefore, as Admiral Farragut 
always said, save yourself anxiety by taking the offensive. 
The commander’s plans were as simple as grand strategy 
always is. He had not discovered a new method of paint- 
ing his ships by which they would not be visible at a dis- 
tance of more than a thousand yards; he had not tried to 
play any game of hide-and-seek with an overpowering force 
that could outrun him. He knew that it was inevitable that 
the Admiral would place the bulk of his force about mid- 
way between the extremes of his line of defence, prepared to 
throw it either way, and his first object was to get this balance 
displaced. Therefore, he determined to threaten Portland at 
one extreme and then attempt an entry into the harbor of 
Salem at the other. 

He approached Portland in cloudy weather, which pre- 
vented him from going near enough to be seen without tak- 
ing risks, almost coincidentally with the Admiral’s scout in 
that direction. Now, if the Admiral had gone on, the White 
Squadron might have reached Salem without interception 
(though probably it would not have rested for six hours 
without an attack br a superior force), and the Admiral 
would have had a practical illustration of the wisdom of 
keeping to his base and trusting entirely to his organized 
sources of information. He was recalled by false informa- 
tion, which in this case, as it sometimes happens in actual 
warfare, was of extreme value. It was erroneously reported 
that Pillsbury’s squadron had been seen from Gloucester at 
a time when it was just starting south from Portland. And 
so it happened that when Pillsbury approached the harbor of 
Salem he was caught in a strangle hold. 

The first to notice the faint break which the three vessels 
made onthe horizon was an apprentice on the Kearsarge, 
Daniel Staehle, whose sharp eyes got his name into all the 
papers next morning. From then until ‘*general quarters”’ 
was sounded required the time that it took Staehle to tell a 
lieutenant and the lieutenant to inform the Admiral. A 
tumult of seeming confusion instantly reigned on every ves- 
sel—a tumult, however, in which every man knew precisely 
what he must do. With the guns all manned, with the stok- 
ers piling on coal, the three battleships bore down on those 
meek-looking converted cruisers at fifteen knots an hour. 
The two 13-inchers and the two 8-inchers in the superim- 
posed turret of the Kearsarge were brought to bear on Pills- 
bury’s flagship. Up to the moment that the two squadrons 
were in range, it was real war in every respect. Then, just 
when the battle should have begun, it was over. 

The Admiral demanded the Commander's unconditional sur- 
render in a matter-of-fact signal, to which Commander Pills- 
bury consented without so much as drawing his chair away 
from the chess-table in a burst of ill-temper. He even offered 
his sword to the Admiral when he went aboard the flagship, 
and the Admiral did not spoil the play by accepting it; while 
pleasant compliments followed. 

For the sake of naval appropriations, it might have been 
better if Pillsbury had spent a quiet half-day in the harbor 
of Salem before he was attacked. That would have been a 
great argument for Congress. But the object of the manceu- 
vres from the navy point of view has already been stated. 
The one thing which. they demonstrated beyond peradven- 
ture, which Admiral Higginson has emphasized and cannot 
emphasize too much, is the need of a system of wireless 
telegraphy on our men-of-war. That would have done away 
with a vast amount of scouting and wou'd have made a chain 
of electric intelligence between Cape Cod and Portland that 
would have brought the news to the Admiral the instant that 
Pillsbury appeared, instead of by wired messages by land 
transferred to the flagship by launches. uropean navies 
have had the wireless system for three yeas. It is high 
time that we followed suit; as we. propose to. 
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A Locomobile for $650 


The biggest bargain in Automobiles. The only low-priced 
machine which can be used long and successfully on country 
roads. Very strongly constructed and fitted with many 
important improvements and conveniences. 

WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


{ NEW YORK: 7 East 42d Street 
| LONDON: 39 Sussex Place, So. Kensington 
BRANCH OFFICES: . CHICAGO: 1354 Michigan Avenue 
| BOSTON: 332 Boylston Street 
| PHILADELPHIA: 249 N. Broad Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 1622 Market Street (Locomobile Co. of the Pacific) 


Agencies in all large cities. Some desirable territory at present unoccupied. Agency correspond- 
ence should be addressed to New York office or nearest branch office. 
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THE GROWTH OF NEW YORK 
IS MARVELLOUS !! 


If you are at a distance and want to invest in this Suburb directly opposite the centre of New York City, 
you can remit $10 and we will select the best unsold lot and mail you a contract for it. Then you can 
each month remit $10 per lot unti] paid for, when we will forward a free-and-clear deed with guarantee 
of title without further expense to you. 


PALISADES PARK 


ON THE TOP SHELF OF NEW YORK, 300 feet higher than the Hudson River, directly opposite 
Grant’s Mausoleum at 125th Street. May be reached by a number of different routes (see below) from 
ail points of the city. PALISADES ‘PARK is not merely a ‘‘section” or ‘‘sub-division,” but a wide 
expanse of beautiful rolling land. A PARK offering the freedom and the pure air of the ideal suburban 
residence locality, improved with all the advantages of the city; macadamized streets, stone sidewalks, 
water, gas, electricity, a perfect sewerage system, shade trees in abundance, and good transportation 
facilities, which latter will present even a greater degree of perfection when the tunnels now building 
under the Hudson River are completed. 


STUPENDOUS PROFITS 


UPON THE COMPLETION OF THE 


HUDSON RIVER TUNNELS 


await all who avail themselves of our special offer and secure building lots for cash or on small monthly 
payments of $10 in this superb locality—the coming RESIDENCE DISTRICT on the Jersey side. Over 
ONE HUNDRED residences have already been erected, and occupied by their owners, a most desirable 
class of thrifty, discriminating people, who enjoy at their very doors every home convenience, churches 
of different denominations, good public schools and stores and markets that are first-class. 


$300 BUYS A BUILDING LOT 


FOR CASH, OR 
$10 Down and $10 a Month 
IDEAL HOME SITES 


Here is the ideal spot, to buy or erect a home, and here may also be found the greatest investment 
ever offered in desirable real estate. TITLES GUARANTEED BY THE NORTH JERSEY TITLE 
GUARANTEE CO. But you cannot appreciate the unparalleled inducements herein described without 
personally visiting the property, which may be reached by the Erie Railroad or from Franklin Street, 
and also 42d Street, New York, landing at West Shore Ferry, Weehawken, thence by trolley crossing 
property. Can also be reached by Barclay or 14th Street ferries to Hoboken, thence by trolley. Com- 
mutation on the Erie, including ferries, only 9 cents, insuring comfortable seats in commodious cars, 
no crowding, no transferring, station at PALISADES PARK. BUILDING LOTS IN PALISADES 
PARK. CHOICE LOCATIONS MAY NOW BE HAD FOR $300. Terms made to accommodate pur- 
chasers. Advance in price of many hundred per cent. unquestionably assured. Call at any time at our 
office on the property. Take 1.20 train from foot of Chambers Street, or West 23d Street to Erie Depot 
at Jersey City. Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, Map, Free Tickets on the Erie Railroad, the 
Greatest Opportunity to Share in the Real Estate Boom—now on. Call or address 


PALISADES PARK COMPANY 
100 Broadway, New York 
or 244 and 246 West 23d Street, New York 








ABSOLUTELY [é stands to reason that the 
NO COOKING cereal selected for constant 

age] {.| use by people of sense and 
m discrimination must be a 
good one. This applies to 
Cook’s Flaked Rice, which is 
unquestionably the leading 
family cereal of America. 


IT IS MADE FROM SELECTED 
RICE, DELICATELY AND SUF- 
FICIENTLY STEAM COOKED, 
AND PUT UP IN ATTRACTIVE 
PACKAGES # 2% #% #% & 





Large Package 
15 CENTS 


ALL GROCERS 














































































A specially imported wax, chemically treated so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is cleaned 
as if by magic. It prevents all odor, giving the work 
that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the laundress, 


Not only the Best, but 

The most Economical 
Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax’ 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never looses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 


from burns. 
If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


Flame Proof Co. 








New York City 
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Oi iver Givertces 


lightened whose transportation facilities are best 
and most extended. The dying nations are those 
with little or no transportation facilities, 

Something over a year ago, two Imperial governments of 
Europe, Germany and Russia, gave to the world their in- 
dorsement of the idea that modern transportation facilities 
form the surest foundation upon which to build and sustain 
a nation. The Emperor of Germany in a speech to the Prus- 
sian Diet impressed upon his hearers the great importance of 
extending the railroads and the navigable canals. Moreover, 
in order that the German nation might have knowledge of tlie 
most advanced theories and practice in the construction and 
operation of railways, an Imperial German Commission was 
sent to the United States for the purpose of examining Ameri- 
ean railways and making such recommendations as their in- 
vestigation should suggest. In the report of this Commission 
one of the first sentences is, ‘‘Lack of speed, lack of comfort, 
lack of cheap rates, are the charges brought against the German 
Empire’s railways, as compared with those of the United 
States.’ 

The Budget of the Russian Empire for 1899 disclosed the 
almost ineredible efforts in railway extension that the Im- 
perial government of the Czar is putting forth; in that year 
alone 109,000,000 rubles were devoted entirely to the rail- 
ways, and during the last twelve years of the century 
425,000,000 rubles were thus expended. The immense 
sums which the Russians are devoting to the extension of 
their railways entirely overshadow the demands of both the 
army and navy. 

In a letter to me, dated some time ago, from a friend in 
Tokio, Japan, I find this significant sentence: ‘‘You will be 
interested in knowing that I have hanging on the wall of my 
office a framed picture of your greatest express train, and we 
expect in the near future to be hauling a ‘Japanese Express’ 
with an American locomotive.”? They have now in Japan 
more than one hundred locomotives that were built in the 
United States. In Russia, they have nearly one thousand 
American locomotives, and practically every railway in Great 
Britain has ordered locomotives in this country since the war 
with Spain. 

But it is not alone our locomotives that have attracted the 
attention of foreigners who have visited our shores, Our 
railway equipment. generally has commanded admiration, and 
is now receiving the highest compliment, namely, imitation 
by many of our sister nations. Prince Michel Hilkoff, Im- 
perial Minister of Railways of Russia, has, since his visit to 
the United States a few years ago, constructed a train on 
much the same lines as our own “‘limited’’ trains. 


ORGANIZED ON MILITARY LINES 


The personnel of a great railroad system is like that of an 
army: the president is the general-in-chief; the vice-presi- 
dents are major-generals; heads of departments are brigadier- 
generals; and division superintendents, assistant superintend- 
ents of motive power, assistant engineers, etc., etc., are 
colonels; while the officers and men employed in the various 
departments are made up like so many regiments. The em- 
ployés of the system which forms the basis of this article 
constitute, indeed, a veritable industrial army, and among 
them are representatives of every country on the globe, 
from the original American—the Indian—to natives of 
India, China and Japan. 

A few cold facts and figures must be given in order to 
show what the conduct of a great railroad involves. Our 
lines operate 10,453 miles of railway and employ 87,200 
persons. The gross earnings of this system for the year 
1900 were $145,868,000, These lines carried 103,063,000 
tons of freight, 56,790,000 passengers, and they paid their 
employés $54,000,000; their stockholders, in dividends, 
$14,458,000; and to the city, county and State authorities, 
for taxes, $5,625,000. 

Regarding the actual operation of trains—the organization 
that keeps the ‘‘wheels going round,’’ and which, above all, 
looks to the safety of passengers—I muy begin by saying 
that the movement of every train is watched more closely, 
more carefully, than the suspect who is being shadowed by 
detectives. From the time a train leaves the Grand Central 
Station, for instance, until it arrives at the end of its run, its 
progress is not only watched but its exact location is reported 
every few minutes by telegraph. It is as a continuous line of 
men, each with his finger on a telegraph key, stretched along 
the track—a fence of human beings—from the starting to the 
terminal point. 

At the home office sits the train despatcher, under a green- 
shaded light, bending over his “‘train sheet,’’ on which he 
records the movements of every train on any part of the 
track on his division, At the Grand Central Station the 
train despatcher has charge of every train, north or south 
- bound, between New York and Albany. There are about 
one hundred such trains each way every day. The tele- 
graph operator at each station, as a train passes, clicks off 
the time and number of the train, his message being re- 
ceived in the train despatcher’s office. Thus, as if drawn 
upon canvas before his very eyes, the train despatcher sees 
exactly where each train is. If one train is delaying another, 
if a freight train is in the way of a special, the despatcher 
wires the blocking trains to move out of the way, naming 
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Tie States and nations are rich, powerful and en- 
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And it must be 


the exact spot to which it shall move, 
emphasized, that as careful an eye is kept upon a cattle 
train or a freight train as upon the most luxurious limited 
or the most important express. 

Thus, in. sunshine or rain or blizzard, at noon or midnight, 
with every passing second, with every turn of the wheels, 


the train you are riding in is safeguarded. When the pas- 
senger stretches comfortably between sheets in his berth in 
the sleeping-car, when he turns over to pleasant dreams, does 
he ever think of the men, unseen, unheard, who are watching 
his travelling bedroom every inch of the way as it rushes over 
the track? Responsibility for that passenger's life and limb 
lies every second with some one, somewhere. The number of 
persons employed in looking after the traveller’s comfort is 
but a corporal’s guard in comparison with the legion which 
has the traveller’s safety in custody. 


NO MORE “‘ASLEEP AT THE SWITCH” 

“Asleep at the Switch’’ could not have been written if 
the great railroad systems of the poet’s time had been what 
they are now. If the author of those thrilling verses had not 
taken time by the forelock, amateur recitationists of to-day 
would have to depend entirely on ‘‘Woodman, Spare That 
Tree,’’? or “Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night.’’ For the 
melodramatic situation used to such advantage—the switch- 
man snoring at his post, the train coming madly on through 
the night and saved in the very nick of time by a maiden 
with her hair standing on end—would not be true to life in 
these days. Like the times, railroads have changed—for the 
better—and the fate of a trainload of passengers is no longer 
left to a single man who may or may not snuggle up to his 
switch and take a nap. 

With the ‘‘block’’ system now in operation on the main 
lines, a man ‘‘asleep at the switch’’ would practically stop 
the running of. trains for miles back. The sleeper, in other 
words, would virtually tie up the operation of the road until 
some one woke him up. For the object of the block system 
is to block trains, to keep them a certain distance apart. A 
block is the distance between towers—the distance varying 
all the way from less than fifteen hundred feet to over three 
miles. Only one train is allowed in a block at a time. 

The system is so simple that it can be described in a few 
words. The signals at each tower are controlled by the man 
in the tower ahead. That is, no towerman can give the sig- 
nal **All clear’ until that signal is unlocked by his co-laborer 
in the next tower. Thus, a train leaving Grand Central Sta- 
tion is controlled as follows: On approaching tower one the 
towerman asks tower two for an unlock by ringing three 
bells. If block is clear between towers one and two, tower- 
man at tower two unlocks tower one by pushing a plunger in 
acabinet. Tower one then clears signals, and after the train 
has passed he announces the train approaching tower two by 
ringing four bells, And this method is carried out all the 
way to the end of the line. 

Still, the block system does not alter the old rule for train 
men. When a train stops at an unusual place, the traimman, 
as in former days, must hurry back over the track for at least 
three-quarters of a mile, and place a torpedo on the track. 
Then he must continue further back one mile and place two 
torpedoes. If his train pulls away before another train comes 
along, he picks up the torpedo nearest the train, leaving the 
others. on the track. 

Torpedoes are called audible signals. When the engineer 
strikes the first torpedo he slows up, and if he does not strike 
a third he knows then that the track has been cleared and 
again goes ahead full speed. If he strikes two torpedoes, 
however, he slows up and proceeds with extreme caution, 
knowing there is danger within one mile ahead. At night, 
in addition to the torpedoes, the trainman must lhght a fusee, 
a red light, which burns exactly ten minutes. An engineer 
coming upon one of these fusees knows that a train is ahead 
within ten minutes, and does not proceed until the fusee has 
burned out, 


MARVELLOUS PROGRESS WITHIN FIFTY YEARS 


If any Thursday night you should place a letter on the mail 
train leaving New York at 9.15, vou may be sure that your 
correspondent in San Francisco will be reading it the follow- 
ing Monday night—four days from New York. The framers 
of our Constitution would have considered a man entirely be- 
side hiraself who would have suggested such a possibility. It 
seems but a very few years since I made my first trip to Colo- 
rado, and stopped on my way at the home of Buffalo Bill, at 
North Platte, Neb. At Ogalalla, fifty-one miles west of 
North Platte, the Sioux Indians were roaming over the 
prairies and making more or less trouble for the early set- 
tlers. Notice the difference to-day—the Nebraska corn crop 
averages over 8,000,000 acres and the yield over 290,000,000 
bushels, 

Previous to the construction of the railways that traverse 
that wonderful region known as the ‘‘wheat belt,’’ there was 
nothing to be seen but priarie grass and an occasional band 
of untamed savages. Again note the change—Minnesota is 
shipping 90,000,000 bushels of wheat, South Dakota 45,000, - 
000 bushels, North Dakota 65,000,000 bushels, and Montana 
4,000,000 bushels. These are only rough averages. 


In 1875 the States east of the Missouri River were sending 
food and clothing to the starving people of Kansas. 


But, 
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thanks to the facilities afforded by the railroads, the corn 
crop of Kansas this year is 300,000,000 bushels, while the 
wheat crop of Kansas for 1901 was 100,000,000 bushels. 
Without railroads, all the Western States would still be the 
home of savages. 

In the United States the first-class passenger fares paid in 
averaged 1.98 cents per mile, although on some large rail- 
ways the average was several miles less than two cents per 
mile; in England, the first-class fare is four cents per mile; 
third-class fare, for vastly inferior service, is two cents per 
mile, but only on certain parliamentary trains. In Prussia, 
the first-class fare is three cents per mile; in Austria 3.05 
cents per mile, and in France 3.36 cents per mile. Our pas- 
senger cars excel those of foreign countries in all that goes to 
make up the comfort and convenience of a journey. Our 
sleeping and parlor-car system is vastly superior to theirs; 
our baggage system is infinitely better than theirs and ar- 
ranged upon a much more liberal basis. American railroads 
carry 150 pounds of baggage free, while the German roads 
sarry only 55 pounds free. And to-day two regal trains are 
making the run between New York and Chicago in twenty 
hours, enabling business men to go from one city to the other 
and return, losing but one day from business in the operation, 

These are some of the achievements of American railways 
in passenger service that have not been approached in any 
other country on the globe, and it is my opinion that it is 
achievements of this character that have made it possible for 
the United States to expand their commerce with such as- 
tounding rapidity. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG MEN 

The chances for young men in the railroad business are 
these: plenty of work; strict attention to duty; working 
overtime cheerfully whenever occasion demands; good liv- 
ing wages or liberal salaries the reward; positions secure 
as long as the man is faithful to requirements; promotion 
the prize for ability and intelligence. 

Now, as to what we are doing for our employés. The 
construction of the building for the Railroad Branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, through the generosity 
of the late Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, gave an impetus to a 
movement which has exerted an immense influence upon the 
life and character of railway employés in America. By the 
establishment of buildings of this character our lines have 
undertaken to provide, in a measure, for the temporal, moral 
and spiritual welfare of their employés. The railroads in this 
system are following the example set by Mr. Vanderbilt, and 
are erecting these buildings at various points on their lines, 
and up to 1901 had aided in establishing thirty-four railroad 
branches of the Young Men’s Christian Association, which 
now have a membership of 14,000. A system of hospitals 
is being developed along these lines for the care of the sick 
and injured; emergency boxes containing articles necessary 
for use in case of accident or injury are placed in cars, shops 
and roundhouses, the men receiving instructions in ‘First 
Aid to the Injured.”’ 

I would assign three reasons for the interest which these 
great corporations take in the welfare of their employés: 
Those responsible for the management of our lines; the 
responsibility of the management of the companies as citizens 
of this great Republic, and because it is considered good 
business to surround our employes, so far as we possibly can, 
with healthful, helpful, homelike temporal as well as moral 
influences. 

The construction of buildings such as I have briefly referred 
to, which will bring within the reach of their employés all those 
aids to correct living, the attainment of higher ideals of life and 
help in the formation of sterlimg character which is so essen- 
tial in railway employés, will go on from year to year until 
eventually at every division point there will be means pro- 
vided, through the co-operation of the companies an4 their 
employés, for all these helpful agencies. 

Railroad men can rise from the ranks to positions of great 
responsibility as do men in the army, or in any great indus- 
trial enterprise. Many of the heads of departments and high 
officials of more than one great railroad system of to-day 
worked their way up from the ladder’s lowest round. One 
was a brakeman, one an office boy, several were messengers, 
and one or two were station agents. These men had no 
honors thrust upon them; they had to earn their iaureis 
step by step, inch by inch, by harder and more intell‘zent 
work day after day, year after year. It is a fact not gen 
erally known that the two men who are nearest to the Czar 
of Russia, and who, perhaps, have a greater influence tuan 
any others in shaping the commercial policy of the present 
government of that great empire, are M. de Witte, the 
Imperial Minister of Finance, who, sixteen years ago, was 
a station agent at a small town on one of the railways of 
Russian Poland, and Prince Michel Hilkoff, who, when litue 
more than a boy, left St. Petersburg to seek his fortune, 
learned mechanical engineering in the city of °biladelphia, 
and who is to-day the Imperial Minister of Kai'ways of 
the Russian Empire and « member of the Cabinet of the 
Czar. 

If even ip Russia » man can rise from the position of 
station agent to that of Minister of Finance, what glorious 
opportunities for advancement are to be found in the United 
States! 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING PARTS 

George Trefusis is engaged to Janet Black, a beautiful though 
ordinary girl. Mrs. Trefusis, an old, aristocratic woman, de- 
plores her son’s choice of a girl with no family connections, her 
only brother being more or less of a scamp. These woes the 
mother confides to Lady Anne Varney, her guest, and con- 
fesses that her hopes had centred on none other than herself 
for a daughter-in-law. Lady Varney consoles the despairing 
mother and relates her own unhappy love for another. Janet's 
brother calls on the Trefusises. He tells his sister when she 
visits her friend, Mrs. Brand, on the morrow, she must per- 
suade Mr. Brand to extend time on his [.0.U. On Janet’s 
arrival in London she finds the Brands’ apartments partly 
destroyed by fire, and that Mrs. Brand has broken her back and 
lies dying in the billiard-room. She makes a terrible confession 
to Janet and asks her to destroy a packet of letters from a fatth- 
less lover. Janet promises to execute this deathbed wish. 


CHAPTER VI 
. ...@ strong man from the North, 

Light-4locked, with eyes of dangerous gray. 

T WAS a little after twelve as Janet e’.tered 
the central hall, and the salvage men were 
coming down for their dinner. A cord had 
been stretched across the foot of the grand 
staircase, and a policeman guarded it, As 
Janet hesitated, a young man and woman 
came boldly up to him and demanded leave 
to pass. 

**T can’t let you up, sir,’’ said the police- 


” 





man. ‘‘It ain’t safe. 

“T have the right to go up to my own flat on the fourth 
fioor,’’ said the man. ‘‘Here is my card. You will observe 
my address of these mansions is printed on it.”’ 

“Yes, my lord, certainly, my lord,’’ said the policeman, 
looking at the card with respect. ‘‘The fire ain’t touched 
anything lower than the fifth floor; but we have to keep a 
sharp lookout, as many strange characters: are about trying 
to get up, to see what they can lay hands on.” 

Janet had drawn up close behind the young couple, and 
when the cord was withdrawn went upstairs with them. 
They did not even see her. They were talking eagerly to 
each other. When they reached the first landing, she slack- 
ened her pace, and let them go on in front. 

The fire had broken out on the seventh floor of the great 
block of buildings, and had raged slowly downward to the 
sixth and fifth. But at first, as Janet mounted the sodden 
staircase, there was hardly any trace of the devastation save 
in the wet, streaked walls and the constant dropping of water 
from above. 

But the fourth floor bore witness. The ceilings were 
scored with great cracks. The plaster had fallen in places, 
and everything—walls, ceilings, doors and passages—were 
blackened as if licked by great tongues of smoke. 

The young couple were standing at the further end of a 
long, empty passage, trying to open a door. As Janet 
looked, she saw the man put his shoulder to it. Then she 
turned once more to the next flight of the staircase. It was 
strewn with wreckage. The bent iron banisters, from which 
the lead hung in congealed drops, supported dwkwardly the 
contorted remains of the banisters from above which had 
crashed down upon them. The staircase had ceased to be 
astaircase. It wasa steep sliding mass of fallen débris, down 
which the demon of fire had hurled, as into a well, the ghastly 
entrails of the havoc of his torture chambers above. 

Janet looked carefully at the remnants of the staircase. 
The heat had reached it, but not the fire. She climbed half- 
way up it, securing a foothold where she could among the 
débris. But half-way the banisters from above blocked her 
passage, tilted crazily toward her, insurmountable. She 
dared not touch them for fear of bringing them and an 
avalanche of piled rubbish behind them down upon her. 
She turned back a few steps, deliberately climbed, in her 
short country skirt, over the still standing banisters, and, 
holding firmly by them, went up the remainder of the flight, 
cautious, step by step, as she and Fred had done as children, 
finding a foothold where she could, and not allowing her eyes 
to look down into the well below her. At the next landing 
she climbed over the banisters again, felt them for a sicken- 
ing moment give under her weight, and stopped to take breath 
and look round her. 

She was on the fifth floor. 

Even here the fire had not actually been, but the heaps of 
sodden ashes, the gaping, burst panels, the seared doors, the 
blackness of the distigured passages, the long, distraught wires 
of the electric lighting, showed that heat had been here; blind- 
ing, scorching, blistering heat. 

The Brands” flat was on the sixth floor. 

Janet looked up once more, and even her steady eyes were 
momentarily daunted. 

The staircase was gone. A raging fire had swept up its 

two last flights as’ up a chimney, and had carried all before 
it. What the fire had refused, it had flung down, choking 
up the landing below. Nothing remained of the staircase 
save the iron supports, sticking out of the wall like irregular, 
jagged teeth, and marking where each step of the stairs had 
been, 
Higher still a zinc bath remained sticking against the 
charred, naked wall, The bathroom had fallen from it. 
The bath and its twisted pipes remained. And above all, 
the blue sky peered down as into a pit’s mouth. 


PART THREE 


Janet looked fixedly at the iron supports, and measured 
them with her.eye. Her color did not change nor her breath 
quicken. She felt her strength in her. Then, hugging the 
black wall till it crumbled against her, and shading her eyes 
till they could see only where to tread, she went swiftly up 
those awful stairs, and reached the sixth floor. 

Then her strength gave way, and she sank down upon 
something soft, and shuddered. A faint sound made her 
look back. 

One of the supports, loosened by her footstep, stirred, and 
then fell. It fell a long way. 

Even her marvellous inapprehensiveness was shaken, But 
her still courage returned to her, the quiet confidence that 
enabled her to break in nervous horses with which her reck- 
lessly foolhardy brother could do nothing. 

Janet rose slowly to her feet, catching them as she did so in 
something soft. Stamped into the charred grime of the con- 
crete floor by the feet of the firemen were the remains of a 
sable cloak, which, as her foot touched it, showed a shred of 
rose-colored lining. A step further her foot sank into a heap 
of black rags, evidently hastily flung down by one in headlong 
flight, through the folds of which gold embroidery and a pair 
of jewelled clasps gleamed faintly. 

Janet stood still a moment in what had been the heart of 
the fire. The blast of the furnace had roared down that once 
familiar passage, leaving a charred, rent hole half filled up, 
and silted out of all shape by ashes. Nevertheless, her way 
lay down it. 

She crept stumbling along it with bent head. Surely the 
Brands’ flat was exactly here, on the left, near the head of 
the stairease. But she could recognize nothing. 

She stopped short at a gaping cavity that had once been a 
doorway, and looked through it into what had once been 
a bedroom. The fire had swept all before it. If there had 
once been a floor and walls, and ceiling and furniture, all 
was gone, leaving a seared, egg-shaped hole. From its shelv- 
ing sides three pieces of contorted iron had rolled into the cen- 
tral puddle—all that was left of the bed. 

Could this be the Brands’ flat? 

Janet passed on, and peered through the next doorway. 
Here the flames had not 1aged so fiercely. The blackened 
semblance of a room was still there, but shrunken like a 
mummy, and ready to crumble at a touch. It must have 
been a servant’s bedroom. The chest of drawers, the bed, 
were still there in outline, but all ashes. On pegs on the 
wall hung ghosts of gowns and hats, as if drawn in soot. 
On the chest of drawers stood the effigy of a bedroom candle- 
stick, with the extinguisher over it. Janet shuddered and 
hurried on, 

Yes. It was the Brands’ flat. The outer door and little 
entrance hall had been wiped out, and she was inside it. 
This evidently had been the drawing-room. Here were 
signs as of some frightful conflict, as if the room had re- 
sisted its fate to the death, and had only been overpowered 
after a hideous struggle. 

The wall-paper hung in tatters on the wall. Remnants of 
furniture were flung about in all directions. The door was 
gone. The windows were gone. The bookcase was gone, 
leaving no trace, but the books it had contained had been 
thrown all over the room in its downfall, and lay for the 
most part unscorched, péie-méle, one over the other. Among 
the books crouched an agonized tangle of wires—all that was 
left of Cuckoo’s grand piano. The pictures had leaped wildly 
from the walls to join in the conflict. A few pieces of strewed 
gilding, as if torn asunder with pincers, showed their fate. 
Horror brooded over the place as over the dead body of one 
who had fought for his life, and died by torture, whom the 
destroyer had not had time to mutilate past recognition. 

Had the wind changed, and had the fiend of fire been 
forced to obey it, and leave his havoc unfinished? Yes, the 
wind must have changed, for at the next step down the pas- 
sage Junet reached Cuckoo’s boudoir. 

The door had fallen inward, and by some miracle the whole 
strength of the flames had rushed down the passage, leaving 
even the door unburned. Janet walked over the door into 
the little room and stood amazed. 

The fire had passed by on the other side. Everything here 
was untouched, unchanged. The yellow china cat with an 
immensely long neck was still seated on its plush footstool 
on the hearthrug. On the sofa lay an open fashion paper 
where Cuckoo: had laid it down. On every table photo- 
graphs of Cuckoo smiled in different attitudes. The gawdy 
room, with its damask panels, bore no trace of smoke, nor 
even of heat, save that the two palms in tubs and the 
hydrangeas in the fireplace were shrivelled up, and in the 
gilt bird-cage in the window was a tiny motionless form with 
outstretched wings that would fain have flown away. 

For a moment Janet forgot everything except the bull- 
finch, the piping bullfinch that Monkey Brand had given to 
his wife. She ran to the cage, brushing against the palms, 
which made a dry rustling as she passed, andgbent over the 
little bird. 

‘*Bully,”’? she said. 
which, after much thought, Monkey Brand had bestowed 
upon it. 

But ‘‘Bully’’ did not move. He was pressed against the 
bars of his Chinese pagoda, with his head thrown back 
and his beak open. ‘‘Bully’’ had known fear before he 
died. 

Janet suddenly remembered the great fear which some one 
else was enduring, to whom death was coming, and she 
turned quickly from’ the window. 


“Bully!’? For that was the name ~ 


De Rivaz’s extraordinary portrait of Cuckoo smiled at Janet 
from the wall, in all its shrewd, vulgar prettiness. The hard, 
calculating blue eyes which could stare down the social ladder 
so mercilessly were meicilessly portrayed. The careful touch 
of rouge on the cheek and carmine on the lips were faithfully 
rendered, The manicured, plebeian hands were Cuckoo’s, and 
none but Cuckoo’s. The picture was a studied insult, save in 
the eyes of Monkey Brand, who saw in it the reflection, im- 
perfect and inadequate, but still the reflection of the one 
creature whom, in his money-getting life, he had found time 
to love. 

Janet never could bear to look at it, and she turned her 
eyes away. 

Directly underneath the picture stood the Italian cabinet 
with its ivory figures let into ebony. It was untouched, as 
Cuckoo had feared. The mermaid was still tranquilly riding 
a whale on the snaffle, in the midst of a sea, with a crop of 
dolphins’ tails sticking up through it. 

Janet fitted the key into the lock, and then instinetively 
turned to shut the door. But the door lay prone upon the 
floor. She stole into the passage and listened. 

There wefe voices somewhere out of sight. Human voices 
seemed strangely out of place in this cindered grave. They 
came nearer, A tall, heavily built man came stooping round 
the corner, with another shorter, slighter one behind him. 

“The floors are concrete; it’s all right,*’ said the first man. 

Janet retreated into the room again, to wait till they had 
passed. But they were in vo hurry. They both glanced 
into the room, and, seeing her, went on. 

‘*Here you have one of the most extraordinary effects of 
fire,’’ said the big man, stopping at the next doorway. 
“This was once a drawing-room. If you want to paint a 
realistic picture, here is your subject.” 

‘**T would rather paint an angel in the pit’s mouth,”’ said 
the younger man, significantly, leaning his delicate, artist 
hand against the charred doorpost. ‘‘Do you: think, Van- 
brunt, this is a safe place for angels without wings to be 
going about alone? You say the floors are safe, but are 
they?”’ 

Stephen Vanbrunt considered a moment. 

Then he turned back to the room where Janet was. He 
did not enter it, but stood in the doorway, nearly filling it 
up, a tall, powerfully built, unyouthful-looking man with 
shaggy eyebrows and a grim, clean-shaved face and heavy 
jaw. You may see such a face and figure any day in the 
Yorkshire mines or in a stone mason’s yard. 

The millionaire took off his hat with a large, blackened 
hand, and said to Janet: 

“T trust the salvage men have warned you that the pas- 
sages on your right are unsafe?’’ He pointed toward the 
way by which she had come. It was evidently an effort to 
him to speak to her. He was a shy man, 

His voice was deep and gentle. It gave the same impres- 
sion of strength behind it that a quiet wave does of the sea. 
He stood with his head thrown slightly back, an austere, 
massive figure, not without a certain dignity. And as he 
looked at Janet, there was just room in his narrow, near- 
sighted slits of eyes for a stern kindliness to shine through. 
Children and dogs always made a bee-line for Stephen. 

As Janet did not answer, he said again: 

‘“‘T trust you will not attempt to go down the passage to 
your right. It is not safe.” 

**No,”’ said Janet, and she remembered her instructions. 
“T am only here to see if De Rivaz’s picture of Mrs. Brand 
is safe.”’ 

“Here is De Rivaz himself,’’ said Stephen. ‘‘May we 
come in a moment and look at it? I am afraid I came in 
without asking last night, with the police inspector, ’ 

‘Do come in,”’ said Janet. 

The painter came in and glanced at the picture. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ he said, indifferently. ‘*Not even a lick 
of smoke. But,’’ he added, looking narrowly at Janet, ‘‘if 
Mr. Brand wishes it, I will send a man I can trust to re- 
varnish it.’’ 

“Thank you,” said Janet. 

‘Here is my card,’’ he continued, still looking at her. 

“Thank you,’’ said Janet again, wondering. when they 
would go. 

**You are, no doubt, a relation of the Brands?’’ he con- 
tinued desperately. 

“T am a friend.’’ 

“*T will come and see Mr. Brand about the picture,’’ con- 
tinued the young man, stammering. ‘‘May I ask you to be 
so kind as to tell him so?’’ 

“‘T will tell him,’’ said Janet; and she became very pale. 
While this man was manufacturing conversation, Cuckoo was 
dying, was dying waiting with her eyes on the door. She 
turned instinctively to Stephen for help. 

But he had forgotten her. He was looking intently at the 
dead bird in the cage, was touching its sleek head with a 
large, gentle finger. 

**You are well out of it, my ftiend,’’ he said below his 
breath. ‘“‘It is not good to be afraid, but it was a short 
agony. Anditis over. You will not be afraid again. You 
are well out of it. No more prison bars. No more stretch- 
ing of wings to fly with what may never fly. No more 
years of servitude for a cruel woman’s whim. You are well 
out of it.” 

He looked up, and met Janet’s eyes. 

**We are trespassers,’’ he said, instantly. ‘‘We have taken 
a mean advantage of your kindness in letting us come in, De 
Rivaz, I will show you a background for your next picture a 
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She was so paralyzed that she did not notice a light footfall in the passage 


few yards further on. Mr. Brand knows me,”’ he continued, 
producing a card in his turn. ‘‘We do business together. 
He is my tenant here. Will you kindly tell him I ventured 
to bring Mr. De Rivaz into the remains of his flat to make a 
sketch of the effects of fire?” 

‘*T will tell him,’’ said Janet, only half attending, and lay- 
ing the card beside De Rivaz’s. Would they never go? 

They did go immediately, Stephen peremptorily aiding the 
departure of the painter. 

When they were in the next room, De Rivaz leaned up 
against the blackened wall and said hoarsely: 

‘‘Vanbrunt, did you see her?’’ 

“Of course I saw her.” 

“But I must paint her. I must know her. 
back and ask her to sit to me.”’ 

“You will do no such thing. You will immediately apply 
yourself to this scene of desolation or I shall take you away. 
Look at this charnel-house. What unchained devils have 
raged in it! It is jealousy made visible. What is the use of 
a realistic painter like yourself, who can squeeze all romance 
out of life till the whole of existence is as prosaic as a string 
of onions; what isthe use of a wretched worm like you mak- 
ing one of your horrible portraits of that beautiful, innocent 
face!’’ 

“‘T shall paint her if I live,’’ said De Rivaz, glaring at his 
friend. ‘‘I know beauty when I see it.”’ 

‘‘No, you don’t. You see everything ugly, even beauty of 
a high order. Look at your picture of me.”’ 

Both men laughed. 

‘*T will paint her,’’ said De Rivaz. ‘‘Half the beauty of 
so-called beautiful women is loathsome to me because of the 
sordid or frivolous soul behind it. But I will paint a picture 
of that woman which will show to the world, and even to 
rhinoceros-hided sceptics like you, Vanbrunt, that I can 
make the beauty of the soul shine through even a beautiful 
face, as I have made mean souls shine through lovely faces. 


I shall go 


? 


T shall fall damnably in love with her while I do it, but that 
can’t be helped. And the picture will make her and me 
famous.”’ 


CHAPTER VII 


Doch wenn du sagst, “Ich liebe dich,” 
Dann muss Ich weinen bitterlich. 

JANET listened to the retreating footsteps, and then flew to 
the cabinet. 

The key would not turn, and for one sickening moment, 
while she wrenched clumsily at it, she feared she was not 
going to succeed in opening the cabinet. Janet had through 
life a great difficulty in all that involved delicate manipulation, 
except a horse’s mouth. If a lock resisted, she used force, 
generally shooting it; if the hinge of a door gave, she jammed 
it. But in this instance, contrary to her usual experience, the 
lock did turn at last, and the whole front of the cabinet, dol- 
phins and mermaid and all, came suddenly forward toward 
her, disclosing within a double tier of ebony drawers, all 
exquisitely inlaid with ivory, and each having its tiny silver 
scrolled lock. 

Some water had dripped on to the cabinet from a damp 
place in the ceiling, and a few drops had penetrated down 
to the inner drawers, rusting the silver of the lowest drawer 
—the left-hand one. 

Janet fitted the key into it. It turned easily, but the 
drawer resisted. It came out a little way and then stuck. 
It was quite full. Janet gave another pull, and the narrow, 
shallow drawer came out—with difficulty, but still it did 
come out. 

On the top, methodically folded, were some handwritten 
directions for faney-work. Cuckoo never did any needle- 
work. Janet raised them and looked underneath. Where 
was the packet tied with hair? It was nowhere to be seen. 
There was a quantity of letters loosely laid together. Could 
these be they? Evidently they had not been touched for a 


long time, for the grime of London air and fog had settled on 
them. Janet wiped the topmost with her handkerchief, and 
a few words came clearly out: ‘‘My darling. My treasure.”’ 
Her handkerchief had touched something loose in the corner 
of the drawer. Could this dim, moth-fretted lock have once 
been Cuckoo’s yellow hair? Even as she looked, out of it 
came a moth, dragging itself slowly over the face of the let- 
ter, opening its unused wings. It crawled up over the rusted 
silver scroll work and flew away into the room. 

Yes. These must be the letters. They had been tied once, 
and the moth had eaten away the tie. She took them care- 
fully up. There were a great many. She gathered them all 
together, as she thought; looked again at the back of the 
drawer to make sure, and found a few more with a little gilt 
heart rusted into them. Then she replaced the needlework 
directions, pushed to the drawer—which resisted again, and 
then went back into its place—locked it, extracted the key, 
locked the cabinet, and threw the key out of a broken pane 
of the window. She saw it light on a roof Jower down and 
slide into the safe-keeping of the gutter. 

Then she moved the shrivelled hydrangeas which stood in 
the fireplace and put the letters into the empty grate. Once 
more she went to the door and listened. All was quite still. 
She came back. On the chimney-piece stood a photograph of 
Monkey Brand, grinning smugly through its cracked glass. 
Behind it was a silver match-box with a pig on it, and 
“Scratch me’’ written on it. Cuckoo affected everything 
she called ‘‘quaint.”’ 

Janet struck a match, knelt down, and held it to the pile 
of letters. 

But love-letters never yet burned easily. Perhaps they have 
passed through the flame of life, and after that no feebler fire 
ean reach them quickly. The fire shrank from them, and match 
after match went out, tlame after flame wavered and refused 
to meddle with them. 

After wasting time in several exactly similar attempts when 
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one failure would have been sufficient, Janet opened and 
crumpled some of them to let the air get to them. The 
handwriting was strangely famihar. She observed the fact 
without reasoning on it. Then she sprinkled the remainder 
of the letters on the top of the crumpled ones, and again set 
the pile alight. 

The fire got hold now. It burned up fiercely, bringing 
down upon itself the upper letters, which toppled into the 
heart of the miniature conflagration much as the staircase 
must have toppled on to the stairs below in the bigger con- 
flagration of yesterday. How familiar the handwriting was! 
How some of the sentences shone out, as if written in fire on 
black sheets! ‘*Love like ours can never fade.’’ The words 
faded out at once, as the dying letters gave up the ghost—the 
ghost of dead love. Janet gazed fascinated. Another letter 
fell in, opening as it fell, disclosing a photograph. Fred’s 
face looked full at Janet for a moment out of the little greedy 
flames that licked it up. Janet drew back trembling, suddenly 
sick unto death. 

Fred’s face! Fred’s writing! 

She trembled so violently that she did not notice that the 
smoke was no longer going up the chimney, but was filling 
the room. The chimney was evidently blocked higher up. 

She was so paralyzed that she did not notice a light foot- 
fall in the passage and a figure in the doorway. Janet was 
not of those who see behind their backs. The painter, 
alarmed by the smoke, stood for a moment, brush in hand, 
looking fixedly at her. Then his eye fell on the smoking 
papers in the grate, and he withdrew noiselessly. 

It was out now. The second fire was out. What violent 
passions had been consumed in it! That tiny fire in the 
grate seemed to Janet more black with horror than that 
appalling scene of havoc in the next room. She knelt down 
and parted the hot films of the little bonfire. There was no 
scrap of paper left. - The thing was done. 

Then she noticed the smoke, and her heart stood still. 

She pushed the cinders into the back of the grate with her 
hands, replaced the hydrangeas in the fireplace, and ran to 
the window. But the woodwork was warped by the heat. 
It would not open. She wasted time trying to force it, and 
then broke the glass and let in the air. But the air only 
blew the smoke out into the passage. It was like a bad 
dream. She seized the prostrate door and tried to raise it. 
But it was too heavy for her. ; 

She stood up, panting, watching the telltale smoke curl 
lightly through the doorway. 

More steps in the passage. 

She went swiftly into the next room and stood in the door- 
way. The lift-man came eautiously down the passage, ac- 
companied by an alert, spectacled young man, notebook in 
hand. The lift-man bore the embarrassed expression of one 
whose sense of duty has succumbed before too large a tip. 
The young man had the decided manner of one who intends 
to have his money’s worth. 

**Where are we now?’ he said, scribbling for dear life, his 
spectacles turning all ways at once. ‘‘I don’t like this smoke. 
Can the beastly place be on fire still?’’ 

But the lift-man had caught sight of Janet, and the sight of 
her was obviously unwelcome. 

“‘The floors ain’t safe here,’’ he said confusedly. 
a deal more damzge to be seen in the left wing.”’ 

‘“*Is there?”’ said the young man dryly. ‘*We’ll go there 
next;’’ and he went on peering and scribbling. 

A voice in the distance shouted imperiously: *‘Number 
Two, where does this smoke come from?’’ 

There was a plodding of heavy, hastening feet above. 

In an instant the young mau and lift-man had disappeared 
round the corner. 

Janet ran swiftly down the black passage along which they 
had come, almost brushing against the painter in her haste 
without perceiving him. She flew on, recognizing by in- 
stinet the once familiar way to the central hall on each land- 
ing. Here it was at last. She paused a moment by the gap- 
ing lift, and then walked slowly to the head of the iron outer 
staircase. 

A policeman was speaking austerely to a short, stout, 
shabbily dressed woman of determined aspect, who bore 
the unmistakable stamp of those whose unquenchable de- 
sire it is to be where their presence is not desired, where 
it 1s even deprecated. 

“Only ladies and gents with passes is admitted,*’ the 
policeman was saying. 

**But how can I get a pass?’ 

‘“*T don’t precisely know,’’ said the policeman cautiously, 
“put I know it must be signed by Mr. Vanbrunt or Mr. 
Brown.”” 

‘*T am the Duchess of Quorn, and I am an intimate friend 
of Mr. Vanbrunt.”’ 

Janet passed the couple with a beating heart. But appar- 
ently there were no restrictions about persons going out, only 
about those trying to get in. The policeman made way for 
her at once, and she went down unchallenged. 


“‘There’s 


In the billiard-room time was waxing short; was obviously 
running out. 

The child had arrived from the country with his nurse. 
Monkey Brand took him in his arms at the door and knelt 
down with him beside Cuckoo, 

**Arty has come to say ‘good-morning’ to mammy,’’ he 
said in a strangled, would-be-cheerful voice. 

Cuckoo looked at the child wildly for a moment, as the 
little laughing face came within the radius of her fading 
sight. She suffered the cool, flowerlike cheek to touch hers, 
but then she whispered to her husband: ‘*Take him away. 
1 want only you.”’ 

He took Arty back to his nurse, holding him closely to 
him, and returned to her. 

Death seemed to have advanced a step nearer with the 
advent of the child. 

They both waited for it in silence. 

**Don’t kneel, -Arthur,’’ said Cuckoo at last. 
be so tired.’’ 

He obediently drew up a little stool and crouched hunched- 
up upon it, her cold hand between his cold hands. 

‘Is there any one at the door?’’ she asked, after an age of 
silence. 

**No one, dearest; we are quite alone.”’ 

‘I should like to see Janet, to say ‘good-by.’ ” 


“You will 


‘**Must I go and look for her?” 

“‘No. I sent her to ask if my picture was really safe. It 
is all you will have to remember me by. She will come and 
tell me directly.”’ 

“I do not want any picture of you, Cuckoo.”’ 

Another silence. 

“T can’t wait much longer,’* said Cuckoo, below her breath, 
but he heard it. ‘‘Are you sure there is no one at the door, 
Arthur?” 

**No one.” 

Silence again. 

‘*Ask God to have pity on me,”’ said Cuckoo faintly. 
“‘Isn’t there some one coming in uow?”’ 

**No one.”’ 

“‘Ask God to have pity on us both,’’ said Cuckoo again. 
**Pray so that IT can hear.’’ 

But apparently Monkey Brand could not pray aloud. 

“Say something to make the time pass,’’ she whispered. 

‘**The Lord is my shepherd,’ ’’ said Monkey Brand brok- 
enly, his mind throwing back thirty years. ‘‘ ‘I shall not 
want. He leadeth me beside the still waters. He—’”’ 

“I seem to hear steps,’’ interrupted Cuckoo. 

“**He leadeth me beside the still waters. Yea, though I 
walk’ ’’—the voice broke down—‘‘ ‘though I walk in the 
valley of the shadow of—’ ”’ 

‘Some one is coming in now,’’ said Cuckoo, in a faint, 
acute voice. 

“It is Janet.*’ 

**T can’t see her plainly. 

He beckoned to Janet. 

‘*I ean see her now,’’ said Cuckoo, the blindness of death 
in her wide eyes, which stared vacantly where Janet was 
not; ‘‘at least, I see some one. Isn’t she holding her hand 
to her forehead?”’ 

7 ee-** 

The last tears Cuckoo was destined to shed stood in her 
blind eyes. 

“*Good-by, dear Janet,’ 

“Good: by, Cuckoo. ”” 

‘Send her away. Is she quite gone, Arthur?’’ 

**Yes, dearest. ’’ 

“I must go, too. I do not know how to leave you, but I 
must. I cannot see you, but you ate with me in the dark- 
ness. Take me in your arms and let me die in them. Is 
that your cheek against mine? How cold itis! Hold your 
dear hands to my face, that I may kiss them, too. They 
have been kind, kind hands to me. How my poor Arthur 
trembles! You were too good for me, Arthur. You have 
been the only real friend I’ve ever had in the world. More 
than father and mother to me. More than any one.”’ 

**You did love me, little one?’’ 

“Wes,”’ 

‘Only me?’’ 

“Only you.”’ 

He burst into a passion of tears. 

“*Forgive me for having doubted you,”’ he said hoarsely. 

**Did you ever doubt me?”’ 

“Yes, once. I ought to have known better. 
give myself. Forgive me, my wife.” 

Cuckoo was silent. Death was hard upon her, heavy on 
voice and breath. 

“Say, ‘Arthur, I forgive you,’ 
through the darkness. 

“Arthur, I forgive you,’’ said Cuckoo, with a sob. And 
her head fell forward on his breast. 


’ 


Tell her to come nearer. *’ 


* she gasped. 


T can’t for- 


** whispered her husband 


CHAPTER VIII 


But it was even Thou, my companion: my guide, and mine own 
familiar friend. 


It was not until Janet was sitting alone in the room she 
had taken at a hotel that her dazed mind began to recover 


itself. It did not recoil in horror from the remembrance of 
that grim ascent to the flat. It did not dwell on Cuckoo’s 
death. 


Janet said over and over again to herself, in tearless 
anguish: *‘Cuckoo and Fred! Cuckoo and Fred!’’ 

The shock had succeeded to a great strain, and she suc- 
cumbed to it. 

She sat on her box in the middle of the room hour after 
hour in the stifling heat. The afternoon sun beat in on her, 
but she did not pull down the blind. There was an armchair 
in the corner; but Janet unconsciously clung to the box, as 
the only familiar object in an unfamiliar world. Late in the 
afternoon, when Anne found her, Janet was still sitting on 
it, gazing in front of her, with an untasted cup of tea beside 
her which the chambermaid had brought her. 

Anne sat down 9n the box and put her arms round her. 

‘*My dear,”’ she said. ‘*My dear.’’ 

And Janet said no word, but hid her convulsed face on 
Anne’s shoulder. 

Janet had a somewhat confused remembrance of what hap- 
pened after that. Anne ordered, and she obeyed, and there 
was another journey in a cab, and presently she was sitting 
in a cool, white bedroom leading out of Anne’s room; at 
least, Anne said it did. Anne came in and out now and 
then, and forced her to drink a cup of milk, and smoothed 
her hair with a very tender hand. But Janet made no 
response, 

Anne was of those who do not despise the little things of 
life. But she saw that Janet was suffering from a great 
shock, and she sent for the only child there was in the great, 
dreary London house, the vulgar kitchen kitten belonging to 
the cook. : 

Anne silently held the warm, sleepy kitten against Janet’s 
cheek. It purred when it was touched, and then fell asleep, 
a little ball of comfort against Janet’s neck. The white, over- 
strained face relaxed. Anne’s gentle touch and presetve had 
not achieved that, but the kitten did. Two large tears rolled 
down into its fur. 

The peace and comfort and physical well-being of feeding 
a little life, warm, asleep, pressed close against you, is, per- 
haps, not new. Perhaps it goes back as far as the wilder- 
ness which ceased to be a wilderness when Eve brought 
forth her first-born in it. I think she must have forgotten 
all about her lost garden of. Eden when she first heard the 
breathing .of ‘her sleeping child against her bosom. The 


brambles and the thorns would prick very little after that. Z 


Later ou, when Anne came in softly, Janet was asleep, 


“with the kitten on her shoulder. 


An hour later Anne came in once more in a wonderful 
white gown, and stood a moment watching Janet. Anne 
was not excited, but a little tumult was shaking her as a 
summer wind stirs and ripples all the surface of a deep-set 
pool. She knew that she would meet Stephen to-night at the 
dinner-party, for which she was already late, and that knowl- 
edge, though long experience had taught her that it was use- 
less to meet him, that he would certainly not speak to her if 
he could help it, still, the knowledge that she should see him 
caused a faint color to burn in her pale cheek, a wavering 
light in her grave eyes, a slight tremor of her whole delicate 
being. She looked, as she stood in the half-light, a woman 
to whose exquisite hands even a poet might have intrusted 
his difficult, double-edged love, much more a hard man of 
business such as Stephen. 

Janet’s face, which had been so wan, was flushed a deep 
red. She stirred uneasily, and began speaking hoarsely and 
incoherently. 

‘All burned,”* she said, over and over again. 
Nothing left.’’ 

Anne laid down the fan in her hand and drew a step nearer. 

Janet suddenly sat up, opened her eyes to a horrible width 
and stared at her. 

‘‘T have burned them all, Fred,”’ she said, looking full at 
Anne. ‘‘Everything. There is nothing left. 1 promised I 
would, and I have. But, oh! Fred, how could you do it? 
How could you—could you do it?” And she burst into a 
low ery of anguish. 

Anne took her by the arm. 

‘*You are dreaming, Janet,’’ she said. ‘‘Wake up. Look! 
You are here with me, Anne—your friend.” 

Janet winced, and her eyelids quivered. Then she looked 
round her bewildered, and said in a more natural voice: ‘‘I 
don’t know where I am. I thought I was at home with 
Fred.”’ 

‘“*T have sent for your brother, and he will come and take 
you home to-morrow.” 

‘‘Something dreadful has happened,’’ said Janet. ‘‘It is 
like a stone on my head. It crushes me, but I don’t know 
what it is.”’ 

Anne looked gravely at Jauet, and half unconsciously un- 
clasped the thin chain, with its heavy diamond pendant, from 
her neck. Her hand trembled as she did it. She was not 
thinking of Janet at that moment. ‘J shall not see him 
to-night,’? she was saying to herself. And the delicate 
eolor faded, the hidden tumult died down. She was calm 
and practical once more. She wrote a note, sent it down 
to the waiting carriage to deliver, got quickly out of the 
flowing white gown into a dressing-gown, and returned to 
Janet. 


** All burned. 


Fred came to London the following day. Even his mer- 
curial nature was distressed at Cuckoo’s sudden death and at 
Janet’s wan, fixed face. But he felt that if his sister must 
be ill, she could not be better placed than in that ducal house- 
hold. A good many persons among Fred’s acquaintances 
heard of Janet’s illness during the next few days, and of the 
kindness of the Duke and Duchess of Quorn. 

The Duke and Duchess really were kind. The benevolence 
of so down-trodden and helpless a creature as the Duke—who 
was of no importance except in affairs of the realm, where 
he was a power—his kindness, of course, was of no account. 
But the Duchess rose to the occasion. She was one of those 
small, square, kind-hearted, determined women with a long 
upper lip, whose faces are set on looking upward, who can 
make life vulgarly happy for struggling, middle-class men, if 
they are poor enough to give their wives scope for an unceas- 
ing energy ou their behalf. She was a ‘*‘femme incomprise”’ 
misplaced. By birth she was the equal of her gentle-mannered 
husband; but she was one of nature’s vulgarians, all the same, 
and directly the thin gilt of a certain youthful prettiness wore 
oft—she had been a plump, bustling little partridge at twenty 
--her innate commonness came obviously to the surface, in 
fact, it became the surface. 

Age could not wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite vulgarity. 

There was no need for her to push, but she pushed. She 
made embarrassing jokes at the expense of her children. In 
society she was familiar where she should have been courte- 
ous, openly curious where she should have ignored, gratui- 
tously confidential where she should have been reticent. She 
never realized the impression she made on others. She 
pursued her discomfortable objects of pursuit, namely, 
eligible young men and endless charities, with the same 
total disregard of appearances, the same ungainly agility, 
which an elderly hen will sometimes suddenly evince in 
chase of a butterfly. 

Some had nicknamed her ‘‘the steam roller,” 
name stuck to her. 

She was—perhaps not unnaturally—annoyed when Anne 
brought a stranger back to the house with her in the height 
of the season and installed her in one of the spare rooms 
while she herself was absent, talking loudly at a little 
musical tea-party. But when she saw Janet next day sit- 
ting in one of Anne’s dressing-gowns in Anue’s sitting-room, 
she instantly took a fancy to her; one of those heavy, prod- 
ding fancies which immediately investigate by questions—the 
Duchess never hesitated to ask questions—all the past lite of 
the victim, us regards illnesses, illnesses of relations, espe- 
cially if obscure and internal; cause of death of parents, pres- 
ent financial circumstances, etc. Janet, whose strong con- 
stitution rapidly rallied from the shock that had momentarily 
prostrated her, thought these subjects of conversation natural 
and even exhilarating. She was accustomed to them in her 
own society. The first time the Smiths had called on her at 
Ivy Cottage, had they not inquired the exact area of her little 
drawing-room? She found the society of the Duchess vaguely 
delightful and sympathetic, a welcome relief from her own 
miserable thoughts. And the Duchess told Janet in return 
about a very painful ailment from which the Duke suffered, 
and which it distressed him ‘‘to hear alluded to,’’ and all 
about Anne’s millionaire. When, a few days later, Janet 
was able to travel, the Duchess parted with her with real 
regret, and begged her to come and stay with them again 
after her marriage. 

Anne seemed to have receded from Janet during these 


and the 
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last days. Perhaps the Duchess had elbowed 
her out. Perhaps Anne divined that Janet 
had been told all about her unfortunate love 
affairs. Anne’s patient dignity had a certain 
remoteness in it. Her mother, whose hitherto 
thinly draped designs on Stephen were now 
clothed only in the recklessness of despair, 
made Anne’s life wellnigh unendurable to 
her at this time, a constant mortification 
of her refinement and her pride. She with- 
drew into herself. And perhaps also Anne 
was embarrassed by the knowledge that she 
had inadvertently become aware, when Janet’s 
mind had wandered, of something connected 
with the burning of papers which Janet was 
concealing, and which, as Anne could see, 
was distressing her more even than the sud- 
den death of Mrs. Brand. 

Fred took charge of his sister in an effusive 
manner when she was well enough to travel. 
She was very silent all the way home. She 
had become shy with her brother, depressed 
in his society, She had always known that 
evil existed in the world, but she had some- 
how managed to combine that knowledge 
with the comfortable conviction that the 
few people she cared for were ‘‘different.”’ 
She observed nothing except what happened 
under her actual eyes, and then ouly if her 
eyes were forcibly turned in that direction. 

She knew Fred drank only because she 
had seen him drunk. The shaking hand, 
and broken nerve, and weakly violent tem- 
per, the signs of intemperance when he was 
sober, were lost upon her, She dismissed 
them with the reflection that Fred was like 
that. Cause and effect did not exist for 
Janet. And those for whom they do not exist 
sustain heavy shocks. 

Cuckoo her friend, and Fred her brother. 

The horror of that remembrance never left 
her during these days. She could not think 
about it. She could only silently endure it. 

Poor Janet did not realize even now that 
the sole reason why Cuckoo had made friends 
with her was in order to veil the intimacy 
with her brother. The hard, would-be smart 
woman would not, without some strong rea- 
son, have made much of so unfashionable an 
individual as Janet in the first instance, 
though there was no doubt that in the end 
Cuckoo had grown fond of Janet for her own 
sake. And her genuine liking for the sister 
had survived the rupture with the brother. 

The dog-cart was waiting for Fred and 
Janet at Mudbury, and as they drove in the 
dusk through the tranquil country lanes 
Janet drew a long breath. 

‘*You must not take on about Mrs. Brand’s 
death too much,’’ said Fred at last, who had 
also been restlessly silent for the greater part 
of the journey. Janet did not answer. 

‘‘We must all die some day,’’ continued 
Fred. ‘‘It’s the common lot. I did not like 
Mrs. Brand as much as you did, Janet. She 
was not my sort—but still—when I heard 
the news—”’ 

‘IT loved her,’’ said Janet hoarsely. ‘‘I 
would have done anything for her.”’ 

“You must cheer up,’”’ said Fred, ‘‘and 
try and look at the bright side. That was 
what the Duke was saying only yesterday 
when I[ called to thank him. He was in 
such a hurry that he hardly had a moment 
to spare, but I took a great fancy to him. 
No airs and soft sawder, and a perfect gen- 
tleman. I siiall call again when next I am 
in London. I shan’t forget their kindness 
to you.”? Again no answer, 

“It is your duty to cheer up,’’ continued 
Fred. ‘George is coming over to see you 
to-morrow morning. ”’ 

‘I think, don’t you think, Fred,” said 


” 


Janet suddenly, ‘‘that George is good— 
really good, I mean?’’ 
‘He is all right,” said Fred. ‘*Not ex- 


actly openhanded. You must lay your ac- 
count for that, Janet. You'll find him a 
bit of a serew, or I’m much mistaken.”’ 

Janet was too dazed to realize what Fred’s 
discovery of George’s meanness betokened. 

Silence again. 

They were nearing liome. The lights of 
Ivy Cottage twinkled through the violet 
dusk. Janet looked at them without see- 
ing them, 

Cuckoo her friend, and Fred her brother. 

“I suppose, Janet,’’ said Fred suddenly, 
**you were not able to ask Mrs. Brand—no 
—of course not. But perhaps you were 
able to put in a word for me to Brand about 
that—about waiting for his money?”’ 

‘*T never said anything to either of them,” 
said Janet. ‘‘I never thought of it again, I 
forgot all about it.’’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





THE SUMMER GIRL 
By WILLIAM J. LAMPTON 


BEHOLD 

The new old 

Queen of Summer lands, 

She stands 

Upon the season’s height, 

The prettiest sight 

That eye may. see 

In all the scope of Summer scenery, 
And smiles upon a world 

Full blest in being Summer-girled 
With so much guilelessness, 

Her sweet caress ? 
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Falls on the mountains and the sea, 
And by the tender minstrelsy 

Of her soft voice, 

The silver shore and towering steep 
In her embrace are lulled to sleep. 
She quaffs the cup of radiant health, 
And laughs at wealth 

Which cannot buy the throne 

That is her own 

By right of some strange witchery 
Whose power we see, 

But cannot solve its mystery. 

Her dainty hands 

Weave silken bands 

That bind 

The hearts of all mankind; 

Her eyes are filled with shy surprise 
At what men say who pay 

Their tribute at her feet; 

Her red lips meet 

And part in smiles that seem 

To be a fabric of a dream 

Of kisses, ne’er come true; 

Her shining tresses are a net 

That sight and sense of man get 
Tangled in, charmed past resistance; 
Her attire is fitting to the fairy Queen, 
A fluffy, filmy fabric, 

Fanciful and fresh; 

A web of woven sentiment, 

In pink and blue and witching white, 
Of texture tremulous as leaves 

That garniture the trees 

Beneath whose sylvan shade 

This mystic maid . 

Makes sacrilice of hearts; 

A textile temple to a goddess fair 
Who rules the earth, and sky, and air; 
And every where 

In Summer-time sets up her Queendom, 
Knowing well how utterly impossible 
It is for helpless man to fight 
Against the rapturous delight 

Of quick submission, 

Behold, she stands, 

Queen regnant of all Summer lands, 
And of all prose and rhyme 

Of Summer-time, 

And we submit 

Because, the Summer Girl is 

IT. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 
The grocers know it. Insist on having Bur- 
Pure and wholesome.— Adv. 


is the best. 
nett’s. It is for your food. 


Time, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. Telephone 
service saves time. Verb. sap. Rates for Residence Ser- 
vice in Manhattan from $48 a year. New York Telephone 
Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St.—Adv. 


The Milk of the Cow 
is richer in proteids, fats and salts than the human milk, 
hence it must be adapted to infant feeding. Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the perfection of a cow's 
milk for infants. Forty-five years experience has made it 
the leading infant food of the world.—Adv. 


Sent Free and Prepaid. 

To prove the great curative qualities of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of Indigestion, or Con- 
stipation, we will send any reader of Collier’s Weekly, 
who needs it, a trial bottle of this wonderful preparation. 
It quickly relieves, positively cures all stomach and bowel 
troubles. We have thousands of testimonials from those 
who have been relieved, cured, by its use. you have 
any stomach trouble, or are bothered with constipation 
do not fail to write to the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for a trial bottle. It is sent free and prepaid. 

The original and genuine Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is 
made only by the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Adv. 


A Cure for Asthma 


Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and busi- 
ness in order to be cured. Nature has produced a vegeta- 
ble remedy that will permianently cure Asthma and all 
diseases of the lungs and bronchial tubes. Having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases (with 
a record of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all sufferers from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis and nervous diseases, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper. 
W. A. Noyes, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
—Adv. 


Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 


Pears’. 


Allsorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
«ii sorts of people use it, 
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} “something to 
} turn up.” 
Be prepared for 
great opportu- 
nities, and suc- 
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We can train 
you for quick 
advancement 
in your chosen 
profession. 

Fill in and send 
us the coupon, 
and we will ex- 
plain our plan 
by return mail, 








LET ME SELL YOUR REAL 
ESTATE OR BUSINESS 


OVER 20 YEARS SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 
r Describe your property and give your 
lowest cash price in first letter. I 
can sell most any kind of property no 
matter where located. If you want 
to buy write me to-day. I can save 
you time and money. 
FRANK P. CLEVELAND 
Real Estate Expert 
4806 Adams Express Building, 
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Fastest, simplest, handiest, most practical and durable, low- 
priced calculating machine. Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies, Divides. 
Cannot make mistakes. Computes nine columns simultane- 





ously. Saves time, labor, brain. Lastsalifetime. Booklet free. 


LOCKE MFG, CO. 


Cc. E. 
24 Walnut &t., ensett, Iowa. 

























STOP! tax. 


So long as you file correspondence by the 
old method, you will waste time. Why? 
Because you must file every name begin- 
ning with the same letter in the same di- 
vision. When a certain letter is desired, 
you are obliged to handle the several firms’ 
correspondence in that division. This is 
only one of the many difficulties that the 
“Couttield’’ Sectional Vertical File obviates, 
There are a number of other exelusive 
features, which place it so far in apvance 
of every other method as to make those 
systems au unmecessary expense. A re. 
quest on your business letter-head will bring 
our folder “C” with full information, 


“Couffield Pays the Freight’’ 
(Anywhere in the world.) 

H. L. COUFFIELD Co. 

89 W, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Jas. Boss Cases are still the strongest cases made. 
good as solid gold in appearance. 
wearing quality. 


JAS. BOSS | 


Stiffened 
GOLD 

there is a layer of very hard composition between an 
inside and outside layer of solid gold reducing the cost | 
of the case, and adding greatly to its strength. 
BOSS Cases are guaranteed to wear 25 years; are 
recognized as the standard, and sold as such by all 
Write us for a booklet. | 
The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia 
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strength of the Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases, 
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III—“*Don’t Nag’ 


“ ON’T NAG’’: There are seven good reasons why 

D you shouldn’t— 

It wastes your time. 

It scatters your energy. 

It spoils your disposition. 

It mars your beauty. 

[t makes you unfit to live with. 

It makes of your home a plague-house; and 
It accomplishes no purpose. 

Which last covers the ground. 

Nagging serves no earthly purpose—unless it may be a 
method of relief for distempered nerves, disordered diges- 
tion or torpid liver. In which case it would be cheaper to 
call in a physician than to sacrifice the nerves of the house- 
hold. 

Just how much nagging a man ought to stand must be 
determined by his spirit. A good husband is ninety-nine 
per cent tolerance. He puts up with many things. He is 
a model of patience. He is rare—and coveted. Which is 
his-reward. There are likewise other rewards—if his pa- 
tience last till he reaches them. 

Every cloud has its silver lining, if it be only plated. 
Every cross, well borne, has its compensation if it be only 
imaginary. The man who discovers that his wife has a 
glass eye some day realizes that there are certain advan- 
tages about orbs that see nothing. If she have a wooden 
leg, it may interfere with mountain-climbing and catching 
ears, but a certain amount of respect is due the stump which 
heralds her approach. 

It is so with the lady and the false teeth. These constitute 
a shortcoming that has virtue in it. They save expense, they 
save pain. And to the man of subtle observation they are a 
pride-reducer. The woman who gabs becomes a person of 
few words when her teeth are out. The woman who bosses 
the household is clothed with humility when ten feet of space 
separate her from the bureau whereon her teeth repose in a 
glass of water. 

All feminine woes and weaknesses, except one, have re- 
deeming accompaniments which offset. Which one is nag- 
ging. The husband of the Nagger is lost. Usually he knows it. 
You can tell he knows it by the corners of his mouth, which 
go down, and the droop of his eyes, which is downward, 
and the bend of his heajd, which is down, and the inflection 
in his voice, which is down. You can likewise tell it by the 
trend of his footsteps, which is out. There is an old saw 
which applies: 

Mrs. Nagg: ‘‘I wonder what I could do to. keep my hus- 
band home nights.’’ : 


Mrs. Jagg: ‘‘Try going out,”’ 

The fact is, somebody must go out. There is no known 
cure for nagging. There is a generally accepted formula 
for temporary relief, however, which is, ‘‘going out.*? This 
relief applies only to the Nagged. Practical operation of the 
formula has never been known to have a soothing effect 
upon the Nagger. Nothing has. Everything that happens 
furnishes food for further nagging. 

Yet time was when she wasn’t a bad sort. The trouble 
was, she fussed. She was over-concerned. It’s a bad 
thing for a young wife to be over-concerned. It bodes no 
good. The steps of retrogression are easily traced from 
‘John, dear, do put on your coat; I know you'll catch a 
dreadful cold,’’ to ‘John, for goodness’ sake, put on your 
coat! Haven’t you got any sense? First thiig you know 
you’ll be down with pneumonia, and there’ll be more expense 
and worry and work. There’s always something, and I’m 
the one it falls on’’—et cetera for thirty minutes or an hour, 
depending upon the breathing power of the Nagger and the 
bearing power of the Nagged. 

Why do Naggers nag? Do they ever consider the waste 
of time? In the advanced stages they have been known to 
nag fifteen out of sixteen waking hours—unused hour de- 
voted to eating—and there is no ground for supposing they 
quit nagging in their sleep. 

Fifteen hours a day! What might not these women ac- 
complish if they would turn the wasted hours and energy 
into other channels! Consider the sciences into whose 
mysteries they might delve, the languages they might con- 
quer, the arts they might master! 

Nor is it the futile spending of only her own time and 
temper for which the Nagger must account, She wastes 
the time of her children and perverts their notions of disci- 
pline. The child who is nagged never obeys promptly. He 
is spoiled for the bit, just like those horses that are inces- 
santly nagged and coaxed and prodded. He learns to pro- 
crastinate. He knows no value for time, no respect for 
punctuality. When opportunity comes he will miss it. For 
opportunity requires quick action. It never stops to nag. 

There is just one ray of light for the son of a Nag: some 
day he will be old enough to flee the parental coop. He will 
go out into the world—as far out as he can get—where the 
echoes of the Nagger’s voice cannot penetrate. 

But the husband of a Nagger! His doom is written. The 
knife is in position above his neck, set in the yoke of matri- 
mony from which so many unexpected knives come glittering. 
Each day he sees it lower the most infinitesimal part of an 
inch. Could the royal executioners of old have but realized 
the exquisite agony of death by nagging, what saving of sleep- 
less nights spent in conjuring up new tortures! 


Perhaps the Modern Nagger would shudder at the crimes of 
the Borgias and the Medicis. Yet what lessons of Christian 
kindness and human consideration she might learn from these 
reptiles of France and Italy! Venomous as they’were in their 
wholesale plotting and poisoning, there were depths to which 
they would not stoop, There was nothing vulgar about their 
deadly ministrations. The dose was served in a golden chal- 
ice or dropped from the lips of love. 

Modern killings grow commonplace. They are also clumsy, 
Fancy the fair Lucretia or the stately Catherine spending years 
of work upon a single victim, suffering the reaction in withered 
beauty and spent vitality! The woman who kills is losing her 
touch. Likewise her pride. There be speedier means—and 
more humane. Ground glass appeals. It leaves no trace. It 
is not too slow for the killer, nor too speedy for the victim. 
It is painless, and does not contort. Arsenic, too, has its 
virtues. Blended with nice precision and certain other drugs, 
it is comparatively painless and not at all unpleasant to the 
taste. It can be served with the victim’s favorite dish, 
thereby giving him the benefit of the season’s delicacies, 
These considerations count. In a measure they compen- 
sate. They also indicate a taste for refinement in the killer 
and at least a vacnum where human feeling should have 
been. 

It is different with the Nagger. Her victim first serves a 
life sentence in chains, with variegated torture to relieve the 
monotony. There is nothing of the saving grace of expedi- 
tion. When at last the knife falls there is no resistance. 
The neck has long been bent to receive it. The spirit is 
crushed, the body worn, the heart broken and the soul 
damned with much cursing at fate, Therein is the acme 
of criminology. The soul of the Nagger’s victim is a dead 
quantity long before the life in his body gives way beneath 
the struggle. 

Does the Nagger realize? Of course, she does not. When 
the victim succumbs, she mourns. But neither tears nor 
ignorance justify. On the contrary, they add hypocrisy and 
stupidity to the crime. 

If there were a cure for the mania it would be less 
fearful. 

But there is none. Reciprocity might kill or cure, if the 
test were practicable. But one’s neighbors have rights 
which they are prone to sustain. 

The only possible help for the Nagger lies within herself. 
It lies within the boundaries of a perfect self-control. 
Within which boundaries lie other things worth while: 
roads leading up to culture and content, paths cut through 
character and poise, and leading straight to places where 
happiness is, where beauty dwells, where youth drinks 
deep of new springs. 
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fashions at their source are flocking back from 

Paris. Customs officials are swamped under model 

gowns and hats, and the laws of autumn and winter modes 

are being laid down for the benefit of the uninitiated femi- 

nine. Even an abbreviated summary of those laws would 

form an extended code; for though there are no sweeping, 

radical changes in line, a host of details marks the changing 
season, Loth in costume and in millinery. 

First of all to be considered are the materials. For street 

gowns, woolly rough-surfaced cloths are indisputably the pre- 


]) “isstions at and buyers who have been studying 


ferred fabrics. The roughness may take the form of Angora’ 


hanks in the weave. It may be the general fuzziness of 
coarse frieze or tweed. It may follow camel’s-hair and 
zibelline lines. The colorings are chiefly dark. Blues hold 
the first place, a fact for which womankind should offer 
thanks, for no other dark color is so universally becoming. 
Browns, especially in all the wood and mode shades, come 
next. Then follow the greens and reds, while black and 
black and white are in high favor as usual. Almost all 
of the goods not solid in color has a fleck or tuft or thread of 
white in it, and the white hairs sprinkled over the surface of 
the fruit-red zibellines and camel’s-hairs give to the cloth 
almost the bloom of fruit. 

Dots are popular in all materials. Tiny checks, particu- 
larly good in blue and green, are used for frocks much on 
the order of the checked silk shirt-waist costume so ubiqui- 
tous during the summer. Parisiennes are also favoring the blue 
and green tartan plaids, in combination with plain blue. 

Velvet is first among the handsome materials, and the velvet 
gown wil! be the top notch of elegance this winter, but panne 


THE AUTUMN : 





velvet has made way for miroir velvet of wonderful supple 
texture and coloring. 

In sheer fabrics there is little or nothing that is new, and 
the crépes, nets, chiffons, mousselines, laces and silk voiles 
of the summer will form the light-weight house frocks and 
evening frocks of the winter. 

It is in the province of trimmings that the season offers a 
bewildering assortment of novelties, Passementerie has 
come into its own again, after many years, and the new 
passementeries are marvels of beauty. Paillettes of all kinds 
are more in vogue than ever, and grouped black paillettes, 
combined with jet, are fashioned into superb raised passe- 
menteries and ornaments that are perhaps the handsomest 
things in the list of winter trimmings. Jet, especially in 
pendant ornaments, fringes, tassels, etc., is eminently chic, 
although the same effects in black paillettes are still more 
so. Pendants of some sort every swell frock must have. 
The drops and tassels come in silk, chenille, metals, paillettes, 
jet, pearls attached to handsome motifs to match, and almost 
every new French model shows something of the kind. 
Bulgarian, Servian, Russian and Oriental embroideries, 
fringes, passementeries and pendants are greatly in vogue 
and will appear on a large number of the dark wool gowns. 

Chenille is omnipresent and particularly effective in combi- 
nation with jet or black paillette passementerie. Heavy 
knotted fringes of chenille are being used by some of the 
most fashionable dressmakers, and it is prophesied that 
fringe will be more and more in evidence as the season 
advances. 

Braids are seen upon all sorts and conditions of wool 
gowns, and often in combination with hand embroidery. 


By MARIE GREGOIRE 
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The silk, or vegetable fibre braids, with a gleaming lustre, 
have things practically their own way and the coarser varie- 
ties of braid do not appear. 

Marvellous cut-out work in taffeta, velvet and cloth, Jaces, 
embroideries—all these form a part of the phenomenal show 
of handsome trimming; but, on the other hand, one finds 
many of the rough-cloth gowns simply trimmed in heavy 
stitched bands and empiecements of plain cloth, with pos- 
sibly a relieving note of bright color in velvet, silk or em- 
broidery. The brilliant reds and the greens are favorite 
color touches upon the popular dark-blue frocks, and orange 
is present everywhere, though in carefully restricted quan- 
tity. It is ordinarily modified by hints of black and white 
when used upon the blues and greens, but it combines 
wonderfully well with all the shades of brown and mode. 

In gown models there is nothing that is a startling inno- 
vation. Parisian dressmakers are trying earnestly to break 
the lines of the plain skirts. The walking or street skirt just 
clears the ground; and, in at least three cases out of five, is 
plaited, in side or box-plaits, to a smooth-fitting hip yoke. 
Dressier cloth gowns touch all around, dipping barely enough 
in the back to sweep away from the feet, and evening gowns 
trail even more than usual, 

Overskirt effects, though not in exaggerated form, are 
shown, the tunic idea being the most popular; and the 
‘*Grecian skirt’’ develops this tunic line only from either side 
of the front breadth, which is left plain. No wise woman 
will put a shaped founce on her gown this fall; but the triple 
skirt, made of three carefully fitting, clinging flounces, is a 
popular model. 

In bodices, the blouse holds its own, in spite of rumors of 
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= have every improve- 


ment possessed by 840 to 860 machines and many extra 
improvements controlled alone by us. 

OUR FREE SEWING MACHINE CATALOG illus- 
trates accurately and describes truthfully our machines 
in detail, explains all about the parts of mechanism and 
woodwork, gives hundreds of testimonials from people 
now using our machines and demonstrates clearly and 
oer that our sewing machines at #8.65 to 826.75 are 
the equal of any other machines at #40 to 860, no matter 
what the name may be. We guarantee our machines 
20 yeurs, ship on easy terms C, O. D., subject to ex- 
amination and allow 80 mals free trial in your home, 
for your own good you should not buy a machine from 
anyone before seeing our catalog. rite for it to-day. 
JOHN M. SYMTH ©0O., 150-166 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 

lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or} 

ipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 


arr ms Ginseng 


was made in one year. Demand is increasing. Easily 
grown and hardy everywhere in the United States and Can- 
ada, Can be grown in small gardens as well as on farms. 
Most profitable crop known, Cultivated roots and seeds 
for sale. Send four cents to help pay postage and get our 
complete book telling all about this wonderful GINSENG. 
CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 


Department B JOPLIN, MO. 


Reduces Your Fuel Bills 5096 


WHEN YOU USE OUR 
Perfect Steam Cooker With Doors 
Large meal cooked over one burner. 
Wonderful saving of fuel and labor. 
Book Free. Special rate for ten days. 
Used on any kind of stovee AGENTS 
WANTED. $30 to $40 a week can be 
made. Now is the time to sell cookers. 
OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
26 Ontario Building, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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LET US teach you how to turn leisure 
hours into money. Write at once, 7 
Eacte Printing Co., CLeverann, O, 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


The Great Solvent and Eliminator of 
URIC ACID and other POISONS 


Doubly Efficient in Rheumatism and Cout, and an Impor- 


its downfall. The bolero and Eton are by no 
means dead, as some fashion journals would 
have one think, but the coat with basques is 
preferred, and there are many close-fitting 
three-quarter coats. The most noticeable feat- 
ures on the new coats and bodices are, how- 
ever, the cape and the shawl collars, one of 
which occurs upon almost every gown from 
mousseline to velvet or cloth. Aside from 
these collars, few collars or revers are dis- 
played, but the stole arrangements continue 
their vogue. 

All the bizarre, full, flowing cloak and coat 
models introduced this summer are repro- 
duced in autumn wraps and in furs, but the 
plain habit-coat and the Russian blouse with 
basques are strictly correct and conventional. 
Whatever else may be added or omitted in 
bodice or coat, the long-shouldered 1830-line 
must be emphasized. For that distinct pur- 
pose all the cape collar and cape ideas have 
been insisted upon. Fichus, too, accentuate 
this line, and berthas, often deep and Van- 
dyked, are another device for emphasizing 
the shoulder droop. 

Save on the flowing cloaks, the sleeve is 
rather less exaggerated than it has been; and, 
while the pagoda upper sleeve still prevails, 
the undersleeve is more often close-fitting 
than puffed. Deep cuffs, often of odd shapes, 
are upon a large number of the cloth gowns, 
the cavalier cuff being a favorite; and the 
sleeve fulled into a waistband has lost its 
popularity. 

The millinery of the autumn is, at first 
glance, wonderful and fearful. Its materials 
are even wilder and woollier than those de- 
signed for costumes, but it is comforting to 
reflect that we always get the most extreme 
models first and that the new ideas are re- 
fined into conservatism later, Angora and 
camel’s-hair felts, felt braided or interwoven 
with Angora or chenille or plush, are the hat 
foundations most frequently repeated. Plush 
has. been revived. Panne velvet has its place. 
Whole hats formed of overlapping coques’ 
feathers, of peacocks’ feathers, of breasts, of 
fur, are to be extremely fashionable, The 
dress hat par excellence is black and pictur- 
esque, and long sweeping plumes are the royal 
trimming; but all birds and wings and breasts 
are used in a lavish fashion that will harrow 
the souls of Audubonites. 

Marabout is the newest note in millinery 
trimming, and, though not particularly beau- 
tiful, is being insisted upon by the most 
autocratic milliners. Coques’ feathers are 
also en regle, and soft-silk pompoms trim 
many of the more severe hats. <A touch of 
orange is on a large majority of the street 
hats, and undoubtedly gives successful re- 
sults, but is fairly sure to be short-lived just 
because of that success. The picture hats, the 
low, broad sailors, thé cape lines of the sum- 
mer—all appear in winter guise, as does the 
useful Continental shape, and there is a 
hideous box turban that bears the stamp of 
Parisian approval, 

French milliners, too, are pushing hats 
draped, summer fashion, in lace veils dyed to 
harmonize with the hat coloring; but the 
cache peigne in its acute form has mercifully 
disappeared. 


SONG FOR AN AUTUMN DAY 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 
SULLEN sky, and a sea 
That heaves its sombre breast; 
And a wind that dirges ceaselessly 
In blind unrest. 


And yet, and yet one heart 
Is blithe as a May-tide flower; 
One soaring spirit bears no part 
In the glooming hour! 


Blue is the sky (her eyes!) 

And bright is the sur (her smile!) 
And there is a rift of paradise 

For a dreaming while. 





FOOD 


DON’T TRY PRESSURE 


Trust To Intelligence. 





You cannot by process of law prevent any- 
one from drugging themselves to death. We 
must meet the evil by appeal to the intel- 
ligence. 

One of the drugs that does the most harm 
to Americans, because of its widespread use 
and its apparent innocence, is Coffee. Ask 
any regular coffee drinker if he or she is per- 
fectly well. At least one-half are not. Only 
those with extra vigor can keep well against 
the daily attack of caffeine (in the coffee). 
The heart and pulse gradually lose strength; 
dyspepsia, kidney troubles and nervous dis- 
eases of some sort set in and the clearly 
marked effects of coffee poisoning are shown. 
These are facts and worth anyone’s thought. 
The reasonable and sensible thing, is to leave 
it off and shift to Postum Food Coffee. The 
poison that has been secretly killing. is thus 
withdrawn and a powerful rebuilding agent 
put towork. The good effects will begin to 
show inside of 10 days. If health and com- 
fort are worth anything to you, try it. 





tant Corrective of 
John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. 
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Digestive Failures. 
D., Professor of Materia Medica and 


Therapeutics in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, etc., in the New 


York Medical Journal, 
of July 22, 1899: ‘‘ The 
gout. 


BUFFALO 


is doubly efficient 
in rheumatism and 


LITHIA WATER 


It dissolves uric acid and phosphatic sediments, as well as other products 


difficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts a moderately stimulant effect 
upon the renal cells and thereby facilitates the swift removal of insoluble mate- 


rials from the body. 


the kidneys and bladder. The intense 


consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, are avoided b 
ably, although the speedy removal of uric aci 


change is of conspicuous benefit, yet to 
more important. This 
service is performed by the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Without such action insoluble substances will precipitate in 


suffering produced by stone, together with 
prompt elimination. Unquestion- 
and other products of faulty tissue 
prevent their formation is a service still 
when it corrects 
those digestive 


failures which are responsible for the production of deleterious materials.’’ 


James L. Cabell, M. D., A.M 


LL.D., Formerly Professor of Physiology 


and Surgery in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia, and Prest- 


dent of the National €6 
Board of Health pean BUF FALO LITHIA WATER 


It should be recognized by the profession as an article 


therapeutic resource. 
of Materia Medica.”’ 


in Uric Acid Diathe- 
sis is a well-known 


Dr. Chas. G. Hill, Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, Baltimore Medical 


College, Baltimore, Md.: 


‘‘In many forms of nervous exhaustion, accompanying an 


excess of urates and phosphates, it is invaluable.”’ 
Dr. J. T. DeBlanchard, Professor Montreal Clinic, SM., SN., V. U.: “Thave used 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in most obstinate cases of Chronic 
flammation of the Bladder, in Stone in the 


Bladder, in Uric Acid Gravel, with the most efficacious results.”’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA., 
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PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


and are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 
combined. 
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By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOS€ piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house free 
You can deal with us at a distant 


of expense. 
Send for catalogue 


p»int the same as in Boston. 
and full information. 


4 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
4 


160 Boylston Street, = += «= Boston. 








3% kt. Dia- Diamond 
mond Ring 5 Cluster 
Perfect, finely cut Most Beautiful 


diamond. ef mountings. 
These two newest diamond rings are of dazzling 
beauty—triumphs of the diamond setter. Both are 
so skilfully set as to look one-half larger than actual 
size. Either ring will be 
Sent for Examination 
without a cent in advance. Return at our expense 
if not O. K. 


If Satisfactory Pay $5 a Month. 
Pin Money does wonders on our charge account 

| | system. Helps to save. Everything on approval. 

Our entire stock is at your disposal. 

“How to Buya Diamond,” is 











Valuable just published. Worth $10 

Diamond Book | to diamond purchasers. It’s 

FREE FREE. Write for it 
now. 











GEO. E. MARSHALL Dept. 11, State St., Chicago 
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multiplication 
addition 


In hundreds of Railroad and Insurance offices it is saving the 


It insures accuracy. 
keys does it all. 
thousands in use. 


Write for full description and sixty days’ trial offer. 
Felt & Tarrant [lfg. Co. 


the Comptometer is four times 
as rapid, and for 
twice as rapid as the most expert mental com- 


puter. 
service, 


several clerks for each Comptometer in 


and accounts are being kept which it would not pay to keep if the 
computation had to be done mentally. 
Used by Accountants and Engineers in all lines of business, 
In the United States Navy Department over 85 Comptometers 


Engineering Computation. 
one thousand manufacturing and commercial firms 


after buying one Comptometer have ordered a second one, and 
scores have purchased and use in their accounting rooms from 10 


No lever to operate ; simply touching the 


Simple, light, compact and durable. Many 


52 to 56 Illinois Street, Chicago, 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy’s “Own e” Instruments are 
now used by the greatest artists. Fine Cat- 
alogue, 400 Illustrations, mailed free; it 
gives Band Music Instructions for 
Amateur Bands. Bargains in Instru- 
ments just reduced in price, 


LYON & HEALY, 59 Adams St., CHICAGO 


The World’s Largest Musie House, Sells 
“Everything known in Music.” 


NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. 

Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles 
from Cincinnati. Easily accessible by train. Location un- 
surpassed. Excellent accommodations. Cure Guar- 
anteed. No Restraint. Rates reasonable. The 











treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 

ience or detention from business. For terms and full 

information address, 

THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., Dept. 1.3., LEBANON, OHIO. | 
to write for our 260-page free book. | 
Tells) how men with small capital | 
can make money with a Magic | 
Lantern or Stereoptico = | 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St.. N. Y. | 











THAT WILL CUT 
AND HOLD AN EDGE 


A KNIFE 





Cut is two-thirds size of Senator style. 
Blades are hand-forged from the finest razor stee! and 


every knife warranted. Handle is an indestructible 
transparent composition more beautiful than pearl. 
Beneath handles are placed name, address, photos, 
society emblems, etc. 
Senator | No. 118, 2 blades, $1.20 Agents 

No. 120, 3 blades, 1.60 Wanted 
No. 122, 4 blades, 1.85 Everywhere 

Send 2-cent stamp for catalogue. 

If interested in agency work send for agent's terms. 


Novelty Cutlery Co., 40 Bar Street, Canton, O. 
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s a mode of expression. The 

piar st most universal method of 
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CHICKERING 
PIANO 
fil 

is the most perfect, the most complete, 
most sensitive and responsive means of 
musical expression ever placed before 
the music lovers of any country. Our 
QUARTER-GRAND is the smallest Grand 
embodying modern principles ever made 


be sent on application 





An illustrated catalogue 
CHICKERING & SONS, 

794 Tremont Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1823 

















FREE—ABSOLUTELY FREE 


If you send 5c. and a 2c. stamp for one of 
my Celebrated Gold Wire Brooches, I will 
make you a Present of a beautiful Wire Ex 
panding g RING. Any Name or Initial require nd. 
Remember, you have only to send 25¢e. and 
a 2c. stamp, and you get the Brooch and 
PRESENT both at once. 


I am also giving my customers a beautiful 
Curb Bracelet, or a Watch and Chain on 
easy conditions. Send today. 


E. W. HARRIS, Springfield, Mass. 

















IKitchen Utensils fan Hyer Bon Pop 4 
Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 


The BLUE LABEL 
; sted 





on every piece 


PROVES IT 


If substitutes are offered, write us. 
New Booklet Free. 


Agate Niekel-Steel Ware Is sold 
by the leading Department and 
Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfe. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago 
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OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


y 10,000 appointments made last year. 
id chances in Post-office service. Ex- 
ns soon. Hundreds whom we have 
éy mail for their examinations have 
nted, Full particulars free con- 
government positions, salaries paid, 
ions — when and where held, our 
me th nods, etc. Write to-day. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTI- 
TUTE, 33-42 Second National Bank Build- 
ing, WASHINGTON, D. (, 












= 1000 Men 
\ WANTED and Women 
to learn our new System of 
Shorthand and Bookkeeping by 
Mail. Thousands of our grad- 
uates employed. Established 
33 years. Only $2 for our 
sookkeeping, Shorth: und, Pen- 
manship, Law and Forms, 700 
=" pages, 50,000 sold. Send 4 

stamps for our NEW INTEREST RULES. 














Address, Parsons’ Business College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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f W 1m t Ily secures what 

€ siders a tirst-class idea he never lets it 

go—} Da because he fears he may never 
> 


perhaps because of her inherent 
ins of all sorts, is constantly 
her old ideas for new ones, oc- 

ynally for better ones. Consistent man, 
nevertheless, holds fast to his collection of 
ideas, however meagre that collection may 
be, and never parts with any portion of it 
at any price. 

Perhaps the idea that causes more trouble 
than any other two combined, and is the 
cause of the greatest number of domestic 
squabbles, is man’s firm-rooted belief that 
all fires should be poked from the bottom. 
Because some man—no doubt a_ soured 
bachelor or a jilted lover—once detined 
woman as ‘ta creature without reason, who 
always pokes a tire from the top,’’ the ordi- 
nary man would allow the furnace fire to go 
out the coldest night in January rather than 
permit himself to poke it from the top. Of 
course, there are exceptions to all rules, but 
the average man prods for hours at the un- 
get-at-able underside of a fire ina modern steel 
range, when, with one vigorous thrust of the 
poker at the more accessible top, he might 
have the kettle boiling in five minutes’ time. 
But, poor thing, he doesn’t know this, and he 
never will. 

Woman is graciously and unselfishly willing 
that man should tend his fires after his own 
slow and laborious fashion if it so please him; 
but man, not content with his own rectitude 
in the matter of managing fires, is far too fond 
of trying to convert his nearest and dearest to 
It is safe to assert 
that no woman has ever poked any sort of a 
fire from the top in the presence of her lord 
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them in ordinary houses, 
man’s behef in the sophistry that tires should 


invariably be poked from the bottom? Not a 


bit of it. He would go down into the ash-pit 
and reach up through the ash-chute with a 
broom-handle rather than poke his grate-fire 
from the top. 

As a matter of fact, he goes down, not into 
the ash-pit, but upon his knees, wriggles the 
poker in between the close-fitting bars, worms 
it cautiously around among the embers and 
thinks that he has improved the tire. If his 
wife be wise, she shivers in silence until he 
is lost in the evening paper before she shat- 
ters the block of smouldering coal —but not her 
husband’s belief in his pet theory—with one 
well-aimed blow from the top. 

Of course, nothing that the woman could 
say would induce the man to believe that the 
resultant flame was not produced by his own 
feeble efforts with the poker, so, for the sake 
of peace, she wisely leaves him in a state of 
blissful ignorance. Even when he actually 
sees the flames spring up as the direct result 
of his better half’s one well-directed blow, he 
is convineed that the fire would have been im- 
measurably better had it been poked from the 
bottom in the only proper way—and he in- 
variably says so. 

If the wife retorts, and she eannot always 
refrain, the result is injured feelings, and, 
eventually, gas-logs. 

It is too true. That hollow pretence, the 
gas-log, is steadily encroaching upon the 
domain of the genuine fire, and this one in- 
curable trait of man’s is directly responsible. 
Indeed, it is not claiming too much to assert 
that the gas-log of to-day owes its existence 
solely to man’s unshaken and unshakable 
belief in the fallacy that all fires should be 
poked from the bottom. 





THE EXPENSE OF KEEPING CLEAN 


By MRS. B. M. SHERMAN 


HERE is one expense which has become 

I so much second nature that it never 

occurs to us to curtail any part of it. 
A man may decide to economize and cut down 
on his cigars and drinks; a woman, imbued 
with the praiseworthy determination to re- 
duce her hving expenses, will make the 
brave resolution of buying fewer matinée 
tickets and less candy; but what man or 
woman, when puzzling over the problem of re- 
dueing expenses, ever considers the possibility 
of curtailing the *‘expense of keeping clean.”’ 

As a nation, we are the cleanest. By for- 
eigners we are looked upon as cranks. The 
English consider the morning tub part of 
the daily routine, but the necessity for fre- 
quent changes of underwear never enters 
into their calculations. The French are ex- 
travagant in the matter of clean and beauti- 
fully laundered underclothes, but a daily tub 
—‘‘mais c’est ennuyeuse!*’ In fact, plenty 
of warm water and Castile soap goes against 
their grain. 

The hall-mark of the refined woman to-day 
is spotlessness. No bedraggled, lace-trimmed 
white petticoats, rumpled stocks or shirt- 
waists which have lost their pristine fresh- 
ness are to be tolerated. The shirt-waist, 
primarily so plain and innocent-looking in its 
very simplicity, has developed into one “of the 
most expensive articles in a woman’s ward- 
robe. When it tirst appeared on the feminine 
horizon it was a simple enough affair, which 
could be laundered anywhere for ten cents. 
It gradually became more complicated, until 
this season the fad for lace and embroidered 
confections makes not only a large hole in a 
woman’s pocketbook as an initial outlay, but 
constitutes a weekly expense of no inconsidera- 
ble amount. 

From fifty cents toa dollar is charged by the 
laundries now for doing up one of this season’s 
fine shirt-waists. These flimsy, lace-vrimmed 
affairs cannot be worn more than twice before 
they are ready to be laundered again, At least 
two of these find their way every week to the 
laundry, at seventy-five cents each, besides 
which are three or four tailor-made shirt- 
waists at twenty-five cents apiece, if white; 
twenty cents, if colored. This one item 
means between two and three dollars a week 
alone for the smart woman who prides herself 
upon her immaculate appearance. 

When the new stocks were first shown last 
spring, every woman’s heart was gladdened. 


No more starched linen collars, from which 
every vestige of stiffuess disappeared as if by 
magic a few momeuts after they were donned, 
and whose number swelled a laundry bill so 
enormously. But these hopes did not last 
long; for the coal strike came on, soft coal 
threatened to make New York almost a sec- 
ond Chicago or Pittsburg. Just as many 
stocks were soiled, and the laundry people 
charged double the price for doing them up. 

This rise in prices had no effect on the 
summer girl. She went on wearing her 
stocks only as long as they were spotless, 
and cheerfully economized on something else 
in order to meet her extra laundry bill. It 
never for a moment occurred to her to re- 
duce that. 

Years ago, lace-trimmed underwear was 
looked upon as being almost disreputable, 
and no woman of refinement ever dreamed 
of purchasing it. She contented herself with 
fine ruffles and tuckings and hand embroidery. 
All this is changed to-day, and this item of 
underwear is one of the largest a woman has 
to consider, 


went up, yet she continues wearing as many, 


if not more, than she did when the price for | 


doing up the plainly trimmed garments was 
merely nominal. 

This season’s fad of ‘‘tub gowns’’ has been 
a bonanza for the steam and hand laundries. 
Notwithstanding all this, the American girl is 
as fresh and spotless as though there was no 
such thing as the question of expense in keep- 
ing thus immaculate, and she is looked upon 
by her foreign sisters as being just the least 
bit in the world—crazy! 

No greater proof of the growing cost of 
keeping clean can be given than in the suc- 
cess of the steam laundries to be found in 
every town in the United States. Where there 
was one tive years ago there are ten to-day. 

The prices charged soon brings the garment 
to twice its original cost, and -the treatment it 
receives at the hands of inexperienced workers 
rapidly reduces it to a condition of raggedness 
which makes it unfit to wear. 

Yet the American woman goes on her way 
serenely, purchasing every new toilette con- 
coction, paying enormous laundry bills, de- 
voting hours to tubbing and keeping her 
clothes in order, economizing in any and 
every way except on that one item—the 
‘expense of keeping clean.”’ 
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MALTA: VITA 


contains more nutrition, 
more tissue - building 


MALTA: VITAE 


“The Perfect ree“ 
is the vital, the life. F 
giving food, the invig- 
orator of brain and 
body,— THE WORLD'S 
DYSPEPSIA DE. 
STROYER. 


a> MALTA=- VITA 
Ce m4 =m eaten for breakfast and 


supper insures perfect J 
digestion and removes 

all cause of insomnia 

and dyspepsia. 90% 

of the ills of life are due 

to poor digestion. 


MALTASVITA requires no cook- 
ing, — is always ready to eat and is relished 
by old and young, sick or well. 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Toronto, Canada 


iS A CONCENTRATED 
MALTED FOOD 
PALATABLE, NUTRITIOUS 
PERFECTLY COOKED 
PREDIGESTED 


‘ AND ALWAYS 


READY TO EAT 








Saved From Blindness 


E. H. Reynolds, 422 42nd Place, 
Chicago, had his sight restored 
after years of blindness, by Dr. 
Oren Oneal, Chicago’s noted Oc- 
ulist,and no Knife was used. 
THE ON DIS 


aracts, Scums, Granu- 
lated Lids, Optic Nerve 
diseases—All Causes of : 
Blindness—Without the Knife and 
gosttivety without intery to the eye. 
housands cured. Read their testimonials in 
illustrated book on eye diseases which is sent 
free. Dr. Oneal will advise you free of charge 
if you tell him your eye troubles. 
CROSS-EYES STRAIGHTENED~ 
A New Method—No Knife or Pain~—Over 5,000 
cases cured. Address 
OREN ONEAL, M. D, Suite 219.52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
, 








RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 





Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 
Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
G2rSend for Iliustrated Catalogue. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


vvant-to- 
ae ae: a 


{if you have a liking ora natural talentfor 
drawing, cut this out and mail it with 
your name and address, and get a Free 
Sample Le son Circular with terms, 
“peda and twenty portraits of well: 

kn wspaper artists and illustrators. 
N, Y. SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, Studio 85 World Bldg., N, Y. City; 











Parker’s Hair Balsam 








Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Faiis to Restore Gray Hair 

to its Youthful Color. 

Cures scalp diseases and hair falling. 

50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
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There’s a right 
chimney for every 


lamp, and my 


. 


name 1s on It. 


MacBETH. 


If you’ll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Pyrography 
FOR PLEASURE and 
PROFIT 





With our Pelican Outfit No. 90 you can quickly learn the 
beautiful art of Pyrography, or Wood Etching, by means ot 
incandescent points, Burnt wood and leather decorations are 
exceedingly popular, and there is a constant demand for this 
work at good prices, 

Our Pelican Outfit No. 90, consisting of platinum point; 
cork handle, rubber tubing and double bulb, metal cork and 
bottle, alcohol lamp, two pieces stamped practice wood and full 
instructions for learning the art, all contained in fine leatherette 
box, and sent C, O. D. for examination. 

Special Manufacturers’ Price, $2.25 

We furnish hundreds of useful and ornamental articles 
stamped, ready for burning. Write for our 40-page wlustrated 
catalogue No, C 38. 








THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Skirt 
Pro- 


S.H.&M. NewVelvet Braid? 


Especially Adapted for Drop Skirts. 


It is light (featherweight), elegant, effective and 
easily applied. Requiring but one sewing around 
the skirt makes this New Velvet Braid a great labor 
saver, SOLD BY THE YARD AT ALL DRY GOODS 
STORES, Thetrade mark S, H, & M, stamped on 
every yard guarantees quality. 
PATENT PENDING. 












EXTRA DRY 


Made by Americans for Americans, 
and excells all of the foreign makes. 
Naturally fermented in the bottles 
and absolutely pure. 

















WORTH 


$6. 00 FOR ONLY 


of New Music, and the privilege of entering a prize 
contest which gives you a chance to make anywhere 
50 


Send 25 cents and you will receive 12 pieces of the new- 
est, most popular music, besides your chance for the 
prizes. This offer is made for advertising purposes, 
and will not be held openlong. UNITED PU Be 
LISHERS CORPORATION, 156 Nassau 
Street, NEW YORK. 





25c. 




















Sold from maker 
to wearer at fac- 
tory prices. Write 
for illustrated cat- 
alogue. It is FREE. 
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this department of ‘* Questions and Answers,”’ 


should be 


All communications 


receipt. 
“‘Questions and Answers”’ 
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QUESTIONS 


AND 


ANSWERS 
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of communications that are constantly being addressed to this office. 
nounced this department, and since that time our readers have been sending queries by every mail. 
As many answers as we can give space to are printed in this issue. 
may be sent to this department, and the answers will be published at the earliest possible date after 
addressed : 

Department, Collier’s Weekly, New York City. 
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SUC HOUSHNONSNS 


al order to comply with the wishes of a very large number of subscribers who have become 
interested in the pages in COLLIER’S devoted to feminine interests, we inaugurate this week 
in which we shall endeavor to reply to the hundreds | 


Some weeks ago we un- 


Questions on any subject 





Miss Gross.—The proportion of ice and salt 
required for freezing a sherbet or ice-cream 
is three parts of coarse salt to one part of 
chipped ice. 


How far in advance of a wedding should invita- 
tions be sent out?—B, W. 

Fashion has changed in this regard. Formerly 
two weeks was the correct time. Now the invita- 
tions must be out 18 days before the wedding. 


Mrs. R. C. F.—Gingerbread made from sweet 
milk and baking powder cannot be compared to 
that raised by sour milk and soda. The latter is 
much more tender and keeps longer moist. When 
sour milk cannot be obtained use boiling water in- 
stead. The acid contained in one cup of molasses, 
with the addition of one teaspoonful of soda, will 
make the gingerbread quite light and moist. 


Mary Stevens.—A little harmless face powder 
never hurts any skin, however delicate, Always 
get the best powder, and, if your skin is greasy, 
never use oily cosmetics. Indeed, all cosmetics 
are more or less harmful. For a dry skin, simple 
unadulterated lard is much the best thing, but for 
oily skins, astringents should be used, and all fatty 
or rich foods carefully avoided. 


J. M. Perrit.—Some people are always more 
liable to be stung by insects than others. The 
best remedy to prevent the bites and stings of 
insects at the seaside. or when in the country, is 
to daub the skin of the exposed parts with a tea- 
spoonful of essence of peunyroyal in one ounce of 
eau de cologne. If, in spite of this, the little pests 
should be troublesome, paint the parts stung at 
once with a paste of starch powder moistened 
with equal parts of chloroform and eau de cologne. 


R. T. S.—It is a bad habit to have facial mas- 
sage too often. It is apt to open the pores of the 
skin too much and to relax the muscles and 
nerves. A little simple steaming, however, which 
is quite easy to do one’s self, is often beneficial. 
Get a good-sized pitcher with a wide mouth, half 
fill it with hot water, put a towel over your head, 
and let the steam pass over the face for ten 
minutes. Wipe with a soft towel and powder 
lightly. 


The writer of your article on * Fat Women’s 
Fashion Follies” is probably slim. What would 
she do about shirt-waists if she were fat; would 
she wear tight, hot waists and swelter?—A. F. W. 

Shirt-waists properly worn need not be forbidden 
ground to a fat woman, but she must be exces- 
sively particular about fastening them down and 
adjusting her belt ; and a tight-fitting corset cover 
of thin lawn, slightly boned, will make an aston- 
ishing improvement in her shirt-waist appearance. 


M. R.—Using whipped cream instead of the 
whip off cream might account for a failure in 
making Bavarian cream. The whip off cream is 
obtained as follows: Put two or three cupfuls of 
what the milkman calls “thin cream” in a deep 
bow! and into it put a cream whip, a small tube-like 
utensil with a churn stick, inside. After churning 
for a few minutes, the top of the bow] will be filled 
with white froth. Set a sieve or fine strainer over 
sa deep plate and as the froth rises lift it od spoon- 

fuls into the strainer. Use as many cupfuls of this 
froth as the recipe calls for and save the cream 
which has dripped into the plate for any purpose. 


InpDIANA HovsewiFre.—Rye or wheat pop-overs 
are baked in heavy iron cups set closely together 
like gem pans. There are usually eleven in aset. 
They are quite deep, and when pop-overs rise to 
double their bulk they may be four or five inches 
in height. If your pop-overs turned out all top 
and no foundation, it is likely the cups were too 
liberally greased. A half teaspoonful of melted but- 
ter in the bottom of a pop-over cup will make the 
batter rise into such a queerly shaped pop-over 
that it is scarcely presentable. If you have no 
iron pop-over cups, use common gem pans, tin 
Davis molds or stone custard cups, well heated 
and greased. 


Mrs. Braptey.—A woard for planking fish should 
be made of hard. well-planed wood, either hickory 
or oak. If it is to be used in a gas stove, measure 
the broiling chamber before ordering the plank. 
Have it one inch smaller than the oven, to allow of 
its being easi'y slipped in and out. Have the board 
about four inches narrower than its length, and 
slightly rounded, ironing board fashion, at one end, 
to accommodate the tail of the fish. The older 
and blacker the board becomes the finer flavor it 
imparts to a fish. Never wash it with soap; scrub 
with a brush and boiling water immediately on 
removing the plank from the table. Occasionally 
give it a good rub with sandpaper. 


PeRPLEXED.—A course of massage would be an 
excellent thing for you. It would probably cure 
the local trouble and restore your general health. 
The state of your hair has much to do with your 
health. Wash your hair once a week with good 
earbolic soap, and use the following lotion every 
day : 

Borax . ° A 

Common salt . 

Tincture of capsicum 


° 1 teaspoonful 

. 1 teaspoonful 

. - 1 teaspoonful 

Liquor of ammonia ‘ . 1 ounce 
Glycerine. ; . ‘ . 2 drachms 
Solution of carbolic acid (1 in 80) to 8 ounces 

Rub well into the scalp every day with the tips of 

the fingers, and continue until the hair thickens. 

Otherwise, you will lose it all. 


A TrovusLep One.—Consult a good dentist. If 
this is not practicable, as you are so far in the 
country, try the following: If the tooth is de- 
cayed, clean out the cavity with cotton wool, and 








Hottinger Truss Co., 465-472 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 








anply carbolic acid of full strength in the follow- 


ing manner: Take a piece of wood cut to the size 
of the cavity—a toothpick or a match will do—and 
dip the end of it into the acid. Should the 
hole be large, cotton wool may be twisted round 
the end of the wood. The crystals of carbolic 
acid can be melted by warming. Carbolic acid 
being a strong corrosive poison, care should be 
taken to keep it locked away from children. Great 
care should also be taken not to let the acid touch 
any part of the skin, as it blisters very severely. 


E A. W.—The skin is very apt to break out into 
all sorts of eruptions in the spring, but most of 
them are trifling. A great many of them arise 
from a sluggish liver, which is partly climatic and 
partly a reaction from the want of exercise en- 
tailed by bad weather, colds, and other causes 
during the winter months. The time-honored 
custom of giving what our grandmothers called 
‘complexion medicine *’ in the spring is therefore 
based on excellent principles, and a teaspoonful 
of sulphur mixed with maple syrup every morning 
before breakfast is most useful. This should be 
continued steadily for about two weeks; then 
leave off for a week, and should there be any re- 
turn take as before for one more week. 


MaTerR.—Perhaps the reason why your waists 
are not even on both sides when you have finished 
them is because you do not have any guide for 
your seam lines. You say your dressmaker fits 
you on one side only, and hers are quite satisfac- 
tory, therefore your figure is not unequal, as a 
great many are, and which of course necessitates 
fitting on both sides. If you use the same pattern 
that the dressmaker does, there is no reason why 
you should not succeed. Try again, faithfully ob- 
serving the following rules: Pencil-line the lining 
for every seam and waistline, and see that each 
upper corner is quite clear with a dot. The two 
halves of bodice must be exact when flat; then, 
when placing the several parts together, see that 
the dots, lines and waist-points exactly meet. 
After this be careful that the stitching is close 
against the tacking thread, and it will be impos- 
sible for it to be wrong. It is much better to have 
a pattern carefully fitted in firm linen and then 
copy that than to have to make little alterations 
on the waist itself. 


Are there any fabrics of special widths for bed- 
spreads, table-covers, etc., the textures of which 
are suitable for embroidery?--H. C. L. 

There are a few so-called art fabrics, such as 
Turkish satin, art sheeting, etc. These are not of 
very rich quality, however. The serges are the 
best worsted materials for these purposes, and 
there are always to be had the fresh and delight- 
ful linens. The brown or “natural” linen is one 
of the best possible fabrics for needlework, and 
heavy round weave qualities of this material can 
be had two yards whe, It is true that there are 
many fabrics of narrow widths which are desir- 
able for needlework, and these are available for 
large work because by a little ingenuity they can 
be most artistically joined. For bedspreads it is 
pretty to unite the breadths by a bar of open-work 
in silk or linen thread. For table-covers, when 
the seams are pressed. they can be covered with 
an applied ribbon. A prettier way is to cut a 
square of the narrow material and border it with 
wide bands of the goods, mitred at the corners. 
The seams in this case need not be covered. 


Can you tell me how I can dispose of my needle- 
work, and if it is profitable to embroider profes- 
sionally ?—G. R. 

This question is constantly asked, and the an- 
swer to the latter part of it is the same as it would 
be if asked of any other kind of work. If you can 
do really good work—yes. If you are original and 
can design; if you have studied embroidery and 
understand its methods, for embroidery is not 
fancy sewing, and if you are really in earnest you 
will be likely to succeed. There is demand for 
good work, but there is very little good work in 
this field. A good way to begin is to send work to 
our decorative art societies. They represent the 
best in domestic embroidery in this country. Little 
advertisements in the best magazines and papers 
often bring answers which lead to something. 
Introductions from friends are of course the best 
—if one can get them—to those with means and 
taste.. The unfailing rule is—try everything and 
never be discouraged. If you do this you will suc- 
ceed, provided—your work is good. 


Can you give me a good menu for a green and 
white luncheon? Please don’t suggest any that I 
can't get in a little country town that is very 
fussy.—Hostess. 

Cream of spinach soup. 

Fillets of halibut, with cucumber sauce. 

Creamed chicken, fresh peas, Parisian potatoes. 

Mint sherbet. 

Asparagus salad. 

Pistache and vanilla ice-cream. 

Angel cake, with pistache icing 

The fish should be cut in small, round fillets. 
Any solid white fish willdo. For cucumber sauce, 
take one cupful of cucumber dice, one teaspoonful 
each of salt, minced onion and parsley, one table- 
spoonful each of wine vinegar and lemon juice. 
Drain in a colander for fifteen minutes and set on 
ice. Before serving, add a cupful of whipped 
cream. Pour the sauce over the fillets. The mint 
sherbet is made by soaking a handful of fresh 
mint for at least an hour in a cup filled with 
brandy and sherry in equal parts, straining it, 
adding two teaspoonfuls of dissolved gelatine, the 
whites of four eggs beaten stiff, and a syrup made 
of three cupfuls of water and two cupfuls of sugar. 
Freeze hard. If you object to the liquor, omit it 
and soak the mint in strong lemon water. The 
asparagus salad may be served with French dress- 
ing, but is prettier with white mayonnaise. Serve 
olives and bread and butter with the chicken. 
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From 

Darkness to 
. 

Light. 
Habit is strong; the 
mind is stronger. 
An awakening intel 
lect makes the will 
that breaks an un- 

natural habit, and in 
f the choice of food 
> brings us from dark- 
¢ nesstolight. Tobe men- 
y tally and physicaily 
-3 sound we must eat natu 

ral food. In the Whole 
Wheat nature has provided 











i such a food; that is, food 
that CONTAINS ali the 
PROPERTIES in CORRECT PROPOR= 


TION NECESSARY to NOURISH 
EVERY ELEMENT of the HUMAN 
organism. 


SHREDDE 


WHOLE 


BISCUIT 


is Wheat, whole wheat and | 
nothing but the wheat, made ¥ 
palatable and digestible for 
man’s use. 

You will live in the light of natu- 
ra) conditions if you use it. 

SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, \ 

Send for “The Vital Question” cook 
book, (free). Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CQ, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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24 Years the 
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Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


SPECIAL WEIGHTS FOR THIS SEASON 


Illustrated Catalogue Free, 
Showing also our various Jaeger articles, 


P 16 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK: = {58.57 Broadwa 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Stree 


BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


Agents In all Principal Citles 
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Hardens the gums—cleanses, 

preserves and beautifies the teeth— 

sweetens the breath. No powder or liquid to 

spill—most convenient package to carry or use. 
At all Druggists 25c. 

©. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U. 8. A. 








A PLEASURE 


TO 
TRAVEL 


WHEN NOT 





S.&C. 
Prevent and Cure 
any Attack 


Price 50c. 


S. & C. S. MFG. CO. 
Indianapolis, tnd. 


P. O. Box 338 


S. Tablets ff i 
4 J \ y 








RED CLOVER 


Known to Quakers many years 
as a remedial agent, has, by 
Yankee push, come to the front 
as the best remedy known for 
Caneer, Salt Rh . Rheumatism, 
Blood Pol We manufacture 
Fluid and xtraets from the 
Blossoms. Send for Circular contain 
ing full information. | 
D. NEEDHAM'S SONS, 

69 Inter-Ocean Bldg., Chicago, Il, 
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POOL AND BILLIARDS 
AT HOME !N ANY ROOM 


Burrowes Portable Table 
$15 to $40, “Seer 


WEIGHT, 26 to 60 Pounds 
For Pool, Billiards, Balletto, Tenpins, etc.— 21 Games 
ved. Pl: 






- on dining or library table, 
a ; set away in closet or behind 
gany frame; bed of laminated wood, 
2»0t Warp ; green broadcloth cover, best 

vel cushions, regular pockets, 16 finest 
balis, 4 cues; 40 implements gratis. Sent on Trial. 
Wnite for bookiet and colored plates. free; also for 
name of your local dealer. Ask for description of our 
Superior Folding Tennis Table. 


The E. T. Burrowes Co., Portland, Me., and New York 








steel braced, 
rubber and 





Also m’f’rs Burrowes Rustless Insect 


Screens, Made to Order. 


{A Business Necessity is the \ 














Detachable Leaf Ledger 


Because it gives the constant mastery of the 
accounts with half the labor and expense of 


any other system of bookkeeping. 


Because time is a valuable asset in business, 
and the-‘* ArEanpBE”’ Detachable Leaf 
Ledger doubles the value of time. 





Catalogue giving details, with samples of 
the famous Backus Bond-Hinge Sheets, 


mailed on request. 


The RICHMOND & BACKUS CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 











8. Y. Office, New York Life Building, Broadway 
SPALDING’S 


Official Foot Ball Guide 


Ready 
August 30 
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EDITED BY WALTER CAMP 
The Guide for season of 1902 will be better than ever. It 
is the only publication containing the official rules 
under which every game of foot ball is played. Besides 
the half-tone illustrations of every leading team in the 
country (over 80 pages of half-tones), embracing por- 
traits of over 2000 players, it will contain a fund of gen- 
eral foot »rmation comprising chapters on Foot 
Ball for Beg t Ball for Spectators, Requisites 
for the Game, the Ethical Functions of Foot Ball, All- 
American Team, Foot Ball in the South, Western Foot 
Ball, Comments on the New Rules, Records of College 
and School Teams for 1901, and other interesting infor- 
mation. Catalogue of All Sports Mailed Free. 

A. G. SPALDING @ BROS. 


New YORK CHICAGO DENVER 














YOU CAN SUCCEED 


in the poultry business just as we have if 
you lien ibe same plans. We tell all 
ibout what we have done and how wedid 
it, in our new year book, 

‘‘Poultry for Profit’’ 
Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 
with prices for singles, pairs, trios and pen 
and eggs for hatching, in season. Cuts ani 
plans for poultry houses. Itcost too much money 
and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents. 


~ THE J. W. MILLER CO.,Box 21, Freeport,lil. 





















HIGH-CLASS 
Mining, Oil, and 
Industrial Stocks 


AGENTS WANTED 


The Western Securities Co. 
84 LaSalle St., Suite 304, Chicago 
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COLLIER’S 


THE EXALTING OF A NOTABLE CHURCHMAN | 


NDOUBTEDLY ere this brief sketch 
meets the public eye, the Right Rev. 

John M. Farley will have been named Arch- 
bishop of the Diocese 
of New York, if cur- 
rent rumor was right 
in making him the 
favored candidate 
with the Sacred 
Congregation of the 


Photograph by Sarony, New York 





Propaganda Fide, 
convoked in Rome 
September 1. This 


high station, which 
affords control of the 
largest Catholic pop- 
ulation of any diocese 
in America,estimated 
to contain 1,200,000 
souls, was left va- 
cant by the death of 
Archbishop Corrigan 
a few mouths ago. 
Bishop Farley, hear- 
ing of the prelute’s 
decease while on the 
Continent, hastened 
at once to the United 
States. Here he 
found that his name 
had been one of 
those chosen for succession which would be 
sent on to the Vatican for final selection. He 
is well fitted for the position, having served as 





BISHOP JOHN M. FARLEY 


WEEKLY 


auxiliary bishop under Archbishop Corrigan 
since 1895. 

Born in a little town in Ireland, Bishop 
Farley received part 
of his education 
there at St. Marcar- 
tan’s College. - He 
then came to this 
country and attend- 
ed St. John’s Col- 
lege at Fordham and 
St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary in Troy, finish- 
ing up with a four- 
year course in the 
American College at 
Rome, where he was 
ordained for the 
priesthood in 1870. 
He served both as 
private chamberlain 
and domestic prel- 
ate to Pope Leo at 


his career. It is 
reported this his 
Holiness is very 
fond of him and 


do him honor. 
Bishop Farley also found time to write a 
Life of Cardinal McCloskey, to whom he was 
secretary for twelve years., 





THE PASSING OF A 


ENERAL FRANZ SIGEL, soldier, poli- 
tician and editor, with a remarkable 
career on two continents, died at his home 
in New York City, August 21, after passing 
the ‘‘threescore-and- 
ten’? mark by seven 
years. He was one 
of the leaders of the 
revolution in south- 
ern Germany during 
the days of 1848, 
and in fact rose to 
the rank of com- 
mander-in-chief. Ar- 
rested by the Swiss 
authorities in 1851 
for political princi- 
ples, he managed to 
escape, fleeing to 
France, then later 
making his way to 
England. In 1852 
he came to this 
country, and edited 
military magazines 
and taught mathe- 
matics. 
When the Civil 
War broke out and 





CIVIL WAR VETERAN 


major-general. Such brilliant exploits gained 
for him command of the Federal troops at 
Harper’s Ferry, and in 1864 Lincoln himself 
appointed the fighting German head of the 
Army of West Vir- 
ginia. ‘“‘I go 
fights mit Sigel!’’ 
became one of the 
rallying cries of 
those critical days, 
especially among the 
German contingent, 


who, like himself, 
had fought for lib- 
eral principles in 
their native land. 


Many specimens of 
war-time verse still 
exist built around 
this simple battle 
“IT go and 
mit Sigel!’’ 

the war, 
General Sigel had 
to resign his com- 
mission on account 
of poor health. 
General Grant ap- 
pointed him Collec- 





different periods of | 


has sought at every | 
available occasion to | 


| 


and | 





Lineoln called for tor of Internal Rev- 
volunteers, General THE LATE GENERAL FRANZ SIGEL enue in 1871, and | 
Sigel was one of in the fall of the 


the first to offer his services. In a short 
while he gained the reputation of having 
‘saved Missouri to the Union,’’ and for his 
heroism at the Battle of Pea Ridge was made 


same year he was elected Register of New 
York by a populace that never missed an op- 
portunity to honor the brave German revolu- 
tionist who became a braver Union general. 





ORGANIZATIONS AND LABOR UNIONS 


By F. P. SARGENT, Commissioner of Immigration 


MERICA is a land representing Labor 
in its fullest sense, and therefore it is 
fitting that one of the most popular and 
influential 
agencies for 
diss eminat- 
ing knowl- 
edge, such as 
COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY, 
should de- 
vote space to 
the discus- 
sion of labor 
and _ topies 
germane to 
it. 

Labor is 
honorable, 
and he or 
she who is 
privileged 


have the least to do that are the most con- 
tented. He who each day finds himself con- 
stantly employed, at night seeks his couch 





with a feeling of satisfaction at having been 
of some value in the day’s accomplishment. 
From the beginning, when 
Architect 
commenced 
the plans of 
the universe, 
every action 
has, in some 
degree, typi- 
fied labor. 
Hence, no 
one can just- 
ly spurn la- 
bor since 
was 
own 
that man 
should toil. 
Sometimes 
it would seem 
that labor 


man of millions, with every possible encour- 
agement to live a life of ease, shows often, in 
the wrinkled brow and careworn look, the 


the Supreme | 





OOOO OOOO ODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


it | 
God’s | 
decree | 


DOOOOOOOOOOODOOOOOO 


each day to was only | 
do something typified by | 
that is typi- the use of | 
| eal of labor, muscle, sin- | 
either of the ew, and in | 
mind or the most 
hands, can menial and 
always feel laborious em- 
they are ployment. I 
working out see in all the 
the destiny F. P. SARGENT walks of life 
God intend- Late Grand biadies Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen the greatest 
ed. It is not evidence of 
those who labor, The 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 





ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 





FOR 
LADIES’ WEAR. 
STERLING SILVER 
Gray FinisH 
Warranted Timekeepers 
Nine _ Desicns. 
Illustrated Booklet 
Sent on Application 
FOR SALE 
BY ’ ALL 
LEADING JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Spreckels Building 


CHICAGO 
137 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
37 Maiden Lane 


EVERYBODY 


finds 
the 

















Remington 
Typewriter 


adapted to his work 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
4 (REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY) 


327 Broadway, = New York 
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Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS CORDIAL HAS BEEN MADE 
FOR THREE HUNDRED YEARS 
BY THE MONKS OF THE GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, NEAR GRENOBLE, 
FRANCE. A GLASS AFTER DIN- 
NER AIDS DIGESTION. THE SIG- 
NATURE, L. GARNIER, APPEARS 
TWICE ON THE LABEL OF EVERY 
BOTTLE. 

At first-classWine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 

Sole Agents for United States. 


OOOOOOO OOO OOOOO0O 


DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOOO OOOOOOOOOOOO OU 
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SUCCESS 


Every man must work out his own 
success— 

There is no royal road— 

But a savings account in a strong 
bank is the ladder by which many of the 
most successful men have climbed— 
It is a way that is open to you now as 
never before— ; 

This bank will accept your savings by 
mail in any amount from $1.00 up— 
and allow you interest at the rate of 


4 per cent. compounded 
every six months 


Deposits may be sent by registered mail, 
post office order or express money order, or 
by draft or check on your local bank. 


Write for the booklet telling all about 
Banking by Mail. 
Peoples Savings Bank 
Pistsburg, Pa. 


Capital and Surplus, $700,000 
Total Assets, over $10,000,000 
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A BOOK OF 
AFTER-DINNER 
STORIES FREE 


WRITE DEPARTMENT D 


EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES, 
Rheinstrom Bros. CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 
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Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases 
of Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop 
itching at once, also will relieve mos- 
quito bites. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE to any one sending me 10c, to cover actual 
postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 


cient to prove to your entire satisfaction the claims here 
made. Pamphiet sent free. Address 


Cf, Chesttanctant 


59.H. Prince St. New York. 
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result of hard labor of the mind; the most 

severe test to put upon one’s vitality. It is 

not the bronzed workman upon the street, 

whose tools are the pick and the shovel, who 

alone represents labor; but the banker, the | 
doctor, the minister and the statesman are 

hard toilers, if they prosper in their profes- 

sion and strenuously observe the command of 

the Creator: ‘‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt 

thou earn thy bread.”’ 

I am a believer in the organization of all 
forces that go to make up the human exist- 
ence, and the creation and continuance of all 
agencies for progressive advancement. Man 
himself, to best succeed, should have organi- 
zation in his daily life. His methodical ways 
indicate organization in every detail of his ex- 
istence, both at home as well as in business. 
The household should be organized. Where . 
this is properly done and the affairs conducted : 
under well-defined rule, we find the thrifty Sein inbadin nindls Soak dor thi Dueber- Hampden W atches 
housewife making rapid progress each day in label and to prevent deception see 
earrvipg on the important and responsible that the number on back of label 
dutics of the home. In every field of use- is the same as the number in the are the only watches made complete in one factory. 

. case of the watch. : : : 
fulness there should appear evidence of or- 
ganization in some degree; and the higher 
the order the greater “the result. " ONLY WA TCHES BEA RING THE UNION LABEL 

I am a believer in the’ organization of all We have a booklet, “THe Care or a WaTcn, 
men into compact bodies, under well-defined will find interesting. It's Free.—Write for it. 
rules and regulations, where the best possi- DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH CO. 
ble results can be obtained. I am glad of the} 3 gO SOUTH STREET CANTON, OHIO 
organizations of churches, of the clergy, of 
the lawyers, of the doctors, of the politicians, 
especially when such organizations have for 
their purpose a higher and better citizenship 
and the improved conditions which always e o 
come from the union of intellect under wise A me rica n Ss ucc ess S e ries 
guidance. I am particularly in favor of the = 
organization of the men aud women who toil 
at labor honorable in the sight of God, who 
receive day’s wages and work under rules 
and regulations that place them in the com- 
mon term of ‘‘wage-earners,”” 

Here, in my opinion, we find the greatest 
need of organization. Oftentimes several 
hundred men are in the employ of one per- 
son. Unless some method of organization is 
effected it is difficult to direct and control. 
No one person having in his employ a hun- 
dred, or, say, a thousand or more, can expect 
to know or understand the feelings of each 
individual; and yet who will deny that each 
individual has not vested rights which should 
always be respected and he be given an oppor- 
tunity of a hearing? It has long been deter- 
mined by those who have had experience in 
dealing with large numbers of employés, that 
by organization and under well-defined and Hon. J. H. BROMWELL 
rational methods of dealing the best possi- 
ble results are reached. 

The past year has shown a marked im- 


Three Things Worth 
Looking for on a Watch 


THE NAME DUEBER IN THE CASE 

THE UNION LABEL ATTACHED TO 
CASE 

AND ONE OF THESE TRADE-MARKS 
ON THE WORKS 














“Special Railway ”’ 23 and 21 Jewel. 
* New Railway” 17 Jewel. 
‘John Hancock” 21 Jewel. 


Our operatives are the best paid in the world and the 





‘*Accurate-to-the-Second "” 








THEY ARE THE 
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which you 




















«Improvement the order of the age” 
A rigid test of every part is the best guar- 
antee of the whole great 

Success, 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 





Congressman from Ohio, on Committee of Post 
Offices and Post Roads, formerly wrote and taught 





‘ raphy. 
provement in organization among wage-work- ey 
ers. More closely are the toilers banded to- —" ieee ‘ ous ail Milian ists 
ar jf - ablis i 3 2 American Success Series in Boo. ‘orm.—At the end of this year, the Smit temier Typewrite 
gether in _well established unions. Better Company will publish a handsome booklet containing pictures and brief biographies of twelve successful 
understandings exist between employer and Americans who have profited by their use of stenography or typewriting. These books will be mailed free 
employé as to the purpose of the unions. only to persons who send us their names and addresses, with request for same. 


And, best of all, the public are becoming in- 
terested in this all-important movement that 


so largely affects the industrial interests of The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., No USA. 


the nation, Labor has organized; Capital 


has organized, and both will continue organ- 


ized. Let the influence of the press be used 
to bring both into harmonious relations, urg- 

Brewed in a plant as clean as the cleanest home kitchen — always open to 
your inspection — 58,971 visitors last year. 

















ing at all times conciliation or arbitration when 
differences arise. 












FOOD 


PREACHER’S CHILDREN 


Same as Others. 





The wife of a prominent divine tried the 
food cure with her little daughter. She says, 
‘‘T feel sure that our experience with Grape- 
Nuts food would be useful to many mothers. 
Our little daughter, eight years old, was sub- 
ject to bowel trouble which we did not then 
understand and which the doctor’s prescrip- 
tions failed to cure. 

We had been using different cereals for 
breakfast and finally becoming discouraged I 
said, ‘I will try an experiment, I will discard 
all other cereals and use only Grape-Nuts for a es 


breakfast.’ The three children all like it Ger THE GENUINE 
Pre j 
(THE ALTA 


better than anything else and are so fond of it 
that I hardly let them have all they want. In 
NE of 23 claims owned by 
IT’S A O The Alta Mines Company, 
MINE It also owns a $100,000 


a short time I could see an improvement in 
the bowel trouble, 
We began using Grape-Nuts five months 
ago and now r as 
g now not only has the bowel trouble mill $50,000 tramway, and has 
# Over $2,000,000 of Ore 
in sight. The Company owed on 
May 1, 1901, $514,000. July 1, 























{NAILS,TACKS AND GLASS WILL NOT LET THE AIRO! 
ANALLIGATOR INRED OTHERS NOT GENUINE 
00 R PUNCTUREPROOF 


disappeared but the child has grown so plump 
and well—in fact was never so fleshy before | 
—that all our friends notice and remark about | 





it. We think we have an ideal breakfast | ba Ships 1902, it was only $125,000. To 
which consists of whole wheat bread with PER PAIR Daily pay this the Com pany “—eo 
butter, Postum Cereal Coffee and Grape-Nuts. a Cols pede Ma yh onl diate 
This is all we care for and I think it would be | r Silver WIN. J. MORGAN & FINCK, 


hard to find many families so invariably | } THE VIM COMPANY, °e7 fee" CHICAGO Ore. Dabeb ten ecrac ain, Wil 
healthy as is ours.”” Name given by the | ahi : = 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 
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Save Your Papers 


Co.Luier’s WEEKLY BINDER 


Fitted with patent clasps. Will hold 
fifty-two numbers of the paper. 


Price $1.25. Address CoLtier’s WEEKLY, 
416 West 13TH STREET, New York City 
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A FINE DIAMOND FOUNTAIN PEN FREE FOR GOOD WILL 


—————SS = ———————— 4 == 


all we want for the Fountain Pen is your good will, and if you will give us,that we will give you the Fountain 
YOU SEND 0 MONEY. YOU SELL NOTHING Pen free as a present. This is our new offer, the most liberal ever made and means exactly what itsays. Pen 
s exact size of picture, strictly first-class, made with handsome figured composition barrel and turned cap, complete with fine 14K. heavy gold-plated pen and patent ink 
filler to fill barrel without soiling fingers. Guaranteed to write as easy and perfect as any Fountain Pen at any price. Send this adv. and a stamped and self- 


dd d i d ill send i 150 166 i 285 289 
get the pen free. Write to-day. Don't overicok thie wonderful omter. JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY West wavisox street CHICAGO, ILL. 


. 








































































ALL ROADS ALIKE TO 


THE OLDSMOBILE 


THE BEST THING ON WHEELS 


The Ideal Automobile for business and for 
pleasure, combining strength and practical merit 
with mobility and control, economy in opera- 
tion and lasting wearing quality. Starts and 
stops at will and travels all roads with equal safety. 
In a class by itself—an everlasting runner. 
Call on any of the following sales agents or write 
direct for handsome illustrated descriptive book R. 


Price $650.00, f. o. b. Detroit. 


SELLING AGENTS 
F. L. C. Martin Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
AutovehicleCo., 79Orange St., Newark,N.J. 
F. W. Stockbridge, Paterson, N. J. 
Day Automobile Co., St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo. 
George Hannan, 1455 California St., 
Denver, Colo. 
Clark & Hawkins, 903 Texas Ave., 
Houston, Tex. 
Hyslop Bros., Toronto, Canada 
Manufacturers Co., 26 Freemont St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
A. F. Chase & Co., 215 Third St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Oldsmobile Co., 728 National Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rochester Automobile Co., 
170 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Oldsmobile Co., 138 W. 38th St., New York 
Oldsmobile Co., 1124 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
Quaker City Automobile Co., 
138 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. B. Shattuck & Son, 
239 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Banker Bros. Co., East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Oldsmobile Co., 411 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
W. E. Metzger, 254 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
falph Temple & Austrain Co., 
293 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha, Neb. 
W. C. Janes Automobile Co., 
873 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, U. S. A. 








Your Money Back 


if you are not satisfied 


DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capital of $500,000.00, paid in full, and the 
proud reputation of 36 years of continuous success, would make such an offer and not carry 
it out to the letter? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would jeopardize our standing with the public and our chances of 
still greater success by failing to fulfil any promise we make ? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have the utmost confi- 
dence in the satisfying quality of our goods ? 

WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER WHISKEY goes direct 
from our distillery to you, with all its original richness and flavor, carrying a UNITE 
STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saving you 
the big profits of the dealers. That's why it’s best for medicinal purposes. That's why it’s 
preferred for other uses. That’s why we are regularly supplying over a quarter of a million 
satisfied customers. That's why YOU should try it. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration ! 


HAYNER WHISKE 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


FULL $3.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS 'Q= PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 
for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you receive the whiskey, 
try it and if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy 
from anybody else at any price, then send it back at our expense and your $3.20 
will be returned to you by next mail. How could an offer be fairer? We take all 
the risk and stand all the expense, if the goods do not please you. Won't you let 
us send you a trial order? If you doa’t want 4 quarts yourself, get a friend to 
join you. We ship in a plain sealed case ; no marks to show what’s inside. 




















Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. or Wyo. 
must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts 


for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 
Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 
“DAYTON, OHIO 


DisTILLERY, Troy, O. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


EsTABLISHED 1866. 











It Pays to Advertise in Collier’s 
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PLAYING “SYSTEMS” AT THE RACES 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE CURIOUS METHODS IN VOGUE OF BEATING A GAME 
THAT NOT ONE MAN IN TEN THOUSAND CAN BEAT, BUT WHICH EVERY 
MAN WILL TRY TO BEAT, ADVICE TO THE CONTRARY NOTWITHSTANDING 


HAT are termed ‘‘systems’’ for play- 
W ing the races are as thick as autumn 
leaves in Vallombrosa. A _ great 
many which are advocated are extremely 
faulty in conception, based purely upon the- 
ory, and fail miserably when subjected to the 
test of actual work. This is because they are 
evolved, as a rule, by the system crank as dis- 
tinguished from the practical business man, 
and have been adopted, advocated and in- 
dorsed without proper analysis and investiga- 
tion extending over a series of years, so as to 
find the maximum risk; or where such inves- 
tigation has been made grave errors have 
occurred by reason of the investigator favor- 
ing himself and his idea in almost all cases 
where the true test of the method came toa 
fine point. 

In other words, no matter what the base 
of deduction may be, there will always arise 
cases where either price, or decimal of quali- 
fication, will be absolutely equal regarding 
one or more horses, and these generally occur 
when it means either a satisfactory win or an 
injurious and heavy loss to the speculator. 
The average investigator complacently credits 
himself with certain cogent reasons for choos- 
ing the right horse in this complication, for- 
getting that it is after the race; and it is 
extremely probable that before the race he 
would have either been in a maze of doubt 
or would have decided just the opposite. If, 
however, the base of argument is sound and 
practical, and the investigation properly car- 
ried out, speculation on the races may be 
made profitable with as little risk as attends 
speculations on the Stock Exchange, in real 
estate, or, for that matter, the starting of any 
given individual business. In fact, the na- 
tional statistics show that nearly eighty per 
cent of those starting in business fail misera- 
bly, and of those failures over ninety per cent 
are due to insufficient capital. This is ex- 
actly the case with the recruit to turf spec- 
ulation. As Mr. David Gideon, the noted 
plunger, said last year, ‘‘A man goes down to 
the races with $20 in-his pocket and expects to 
win out the track’’; and but very few realize 
that, while it may take $3,000 to start an up- 
town corner grocery to bring in a profit of 
$20 a week, it is practically insanity to im- 
agine that turf speculation is bound to be so 
much more successful. It is a recognized 
fact, however, that, properly conducted, it 
will pay a matter of three hundred per cent 
more profit than the ordinary mercantile busi- 
ness propositions. The whole trouble, after 
a good method has been evolved, lies in the 
fact that the man is so much weaker than the 
system. In other words, he is too prene to 
make his bet at the extreme limit of his maxi- 
mum risk. That is to say, if the maximum 
risk on a $10 bet has been shown by investi- 
gation to be $1,000, the player will persist in 
believing $1,000 to be all that is necessary for 
the $10 bet, and when the time comes that 
his maximum risk has called nearly the whole 
of his capital into the ring he loses his nerve 
and either makes costly mistakes or gives up 
the scheme just at the time when fortune is 
beginning to smile. This he would not have 
done had he multiplied his maximum loss by 
three, and taken $3,000 as the margin of 
safety for his $10 bet. 

The most successful methods of. selection 
are naturally based upon ,|handicapping, which 
is, properly considered, a scientific estimate of 
what a horse can do under certain circum- 
stances, as contrasted with what he has done 
under other more or less correlative surround- 
ings. This, however, is, in its way, as much a 
science as chemistry or astrology. There is 
no royal road to knowledge, and it can only be 
attained by years of close, conscientious study 
and unceasing practice. There is, however, a 
species of simple and rather crude calculation, 
based on the scientific foundation, which can 
be easily worked by the amateur student of 
racing and which will give exceedingly good 
results. In fact, last year it gave thirty-one 


| per cent of winners at the metropolitan 


tracks from May 5 to October 26, this being 
about one winner in every three races and on 
June 26, 27, 28 and 29 it gave fourteen win- 
ners in nineteen races, October 10, 11 and 12 
it gave seven winners in ten races, followed 
by October 21, 22 and 23, when it gave ten 
winners in fourteen races. 

The method is exceedingly simple. The 
leading sporting papers each morning give the 
‘*nast performances”’ of each horse scheduled 
to start that day, these records showing what 
weight the horse carried, who rode him, the 
distance of the race and where he finished. 
An analysis is made of the last four races, or, 
if the horse has not run that number, of any 
races in which he has appeared. Each horse 
is credited with twenty-five points for each 
win, so that the maximum of one hundred per 
cent would be reached by four wins; sixteen 
points are given for a horse that finishes sec- 
ond, eight points for third and two points for 
fourth, irrespective of time. weight, track or 
distanee. Thus if a horse has wen four con- 
secutive races he ranks at one hundred per 
cent; if he won once, was second once and 


third twice, he ranks at fifty-seven, calculated 
by 25-16-8-8=57; and soon. The horse hav- 
ing the highest percentage is the horse to be 
played. If two figure exactly alike, prefer- 
ence is given to the one with the lighter 
weight, and if both carry the same weight, 
preference is given to the one Starting at the 
shorter price. If they still should prove 
equal, the one ridden by the better jockey 
should be chosen for play. As a number of 
horses are generally taken out of a race, those 
withdrawn will naturally be crossed off the 
original list, and the top horse, which is the 
horse of the highest percentage of those re- 
maining, is the one on which a bet shall be 
placed. 

This has definitely settled the selection of 
the animal to be played, but the method of 
betting upon it opens a much wider field. If 
an unvarying bet of $10 were placed upon 
each horse to win during the season, this 
method would bring a profit of over $1,000, 
and in past years the maximum risk has not 
been over $600, which has generally been 
precipitated by spells of bad weather, during 
which the somewhat crude method of caleu- 
lation does not admit of discrimination in 
favor of horses which can run in mud as 
against horses which notoriously cannot. 
These latter are frequently run in such races 
so that they may perform badly, and, the un- 
favorable state of the track being forgotten, 
that they may either be more favorably 
weighted in a subsequent handicap or the 
ring may offer a better and more profitable 
price against them. It is these long runs of 
consecutive losers, often amounting to eight 
or twelve in a string, which damp the enthu- 
siasm and test the patience of the systematic 
player, who frequently —at the Brooklyn 
spring meeting, for instance—tinds himself 
undergoing a series of varying losses for a 
matter of two or three weeks, and is unable 
to strike a winning balance until better 
weather or more favorable surroundings pre- 
cipitate a reaction and bring things his way 
once more. 

Thus, most players prefer what is known 
as the cumulative method, which steadily 
increases the bet as losses are made, to win 
it all back, and something to the good, when 
each winning ticket is cashed. ‘This is done 
by playing each horse for first, second or 
third, wherever even money or better can be 
obtained. Thus if a horse was at 3 to 1 to 
win, 6 to 5 for the place and 3 to 5 third, it 
would be played to get second at 6 to5. The 
first bet is always $5, and after that the bet is 
increased to win back all losses and that $5 to 
the good. Last year, from May to October, 
this method won $2,012 at a maximum risk 
of $1,100 incurred at the Brooklyn spring 
meeting; the next highest risk being $370 at 
Sheepshead Bay. It will therefore be seen 
that, with a capital of $2,000 for a $5 bet, a 
matter of two hundred per cent profit per year 
“an be made on an extremely simple mathe- 
matical selection, which gives the best horse 
in every race. 

Another method of handling the same in- 
formation is still more successful, but is rather 
more difficult to work, it being necessary for 
the player to have more or less knowledge of 
the technique of ring and track betting. In 
this phase the player takes the three horses 
showing the best percentage which start in 
each race and plays the one closing at the 
shortest price to win. He places an unvary- 
ing bet of $10 (on $1,000 capital) and plays 
that horse at any price from 3 to 5 upward, 
If, however, the price should be lower—say 
2 to 5, 1 to 3, ete.—he will play the second 
shortest-price horse indicated. As an exam- 
ple, in a race this year at Aqueduct, Morca 
was quoted at 1 to 3, Rosetint 5 to 1 and 
Mystic Belle 15 to 1, these being the three 
highest percentage horses in that race. Morea 
was beyond the limt of 3 to 5, and so the 
second-priced horse was Rosetint at 5 to 1, 
and this horse being played, won the race 
handily for the speculator, This race oe- 
curred April 22, and a reference to the chart 
will verify the above statement. 

Of course, as in every other financial opera- 
tion, the beginner will make more or less 
costly mistakes, and will buy his experience; 
but not more so in racing speculation than in 
any other. The day when the racetrack and 
its habitués were looked upon askance as un- 
regenerates appears to have passed, and to- 
day the most promment men in the country 
are owning and running horses, and to a cer- 
tain extent betting upon them, while the turf 
itself, and its surroundings, are certainly as 
clean and free from scandal as those of any 
other existing speculative medium. The book- 
makers, as a class, have been for generations 
looked down upon as black sheep, but it can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that the very 
mainstay of their business and success is ab- 
solute honesty, integrity and fairness. Those 
who deny this are not conversant with practi- 
cal racing, and the more knowledge one has 
of the subject the more strongly will this 
statement of fact be indorsed. 

: WILFRED P. POND. 
coe 2D 
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Doherty Brothers vs. Ward and Davis in the National Tennis Championship Doubles at Newport, August 21 


SPORTS OF THE AMATEUR wa 


NATIONAL TENNIS AT NEWPORT 


THE revival of tennis has gone con- 
sistently forward for the last two 
years, and this year, with the visit of 
the two tennis players whom Ameri- 
cans most wished to see—namely, the 
Doherty brothers—the year will always 
be especially memorable. Even with- 
out the visit of the English tennis play- 
ers the season would have been a nota- 
ble one. 

The contest of the greatest interest in the National Tennis 
Tournament held at Newport August 19-23 was the final 
round of the championship doubles between Kreigh Collins 
and Waidner, who had won the Western Championship, and 
the Doherty brothers, who had been successful in winning 
the Eastern Championship. Every one had expected that 
the Dohertys would have a walkover after their showing 
against Ward and Davis at Bay Ridge. The visitors were 
themselves, to all appearances, rather confident. 3ut 
whether the appearances were deceitful or not was a ques- 
tion, as we have already seen that it takes a good deal to 
ruffle the calm of either of these brothers. 

But there was one man who had not been sufficiently reck- 
oned with, and that was Collins. From the very start he went 
in to win, and through the first three sets he was not only 
steady but brilliant. His partner backed him up very well 
at first, but began to miss smashes in the second set, and by 
trying to hit too hard lost several points. The Western cham- 
pions won the tirst two games of the first set, then the Dohertys 
took one after deuce had been called; Collins and Waidner took 
the next two, making them 4—1; then the visitors secured a 
single game, and the Americans ran out the set 6—2. In the 
second set, after Collins and Waidner had secured the first 
game, the Englishmen ran off three, and although the Ameri- 
cans crowded them a little, they could not stop the visitors, 
who took the set 6—3. Once more in the third set, however, 
the Americans fought bravely and took the set 6—4, and the 
spectators began to believe that the Dohertys would at last be 
beaten without even meeting Ward and Davis « second time. 
But this hope proved chimerical, for not only did the English- 
men grow stronger, but the Americans manifestly more un- 








steady, and the Dohertys won the next set, the match and 
the championship 6—3, 6—3. 

There were no very notable matches in the singles, either 
in the preliminary round or in the first round, the favorites 
securing their games with comparative ease. The second 
round in the singles was equally uninteresting, there being 
no particularly brilliant play, the nearest to an entertaining 
match being that between Collins and Hunt. Collins lost 
the first set 6—3, won the second 6—4, lost the third 4—6, 
won the fourth 8—6, and then came very strongly, and find- 
ing Hunt much exhausted, pulled out the last game and the 
match 6—1. Whitman, Wright, Ware and Clothier won their 
matches easily. 

The chief interest naturally centred in the doubles, the sec- 
ond meeting within the month of the Dohertys with the Ameri- 
can champions, Davis and Ward. And expectation was fully 
realized in this match so far as excitement was concerned; for 
by far the best tennis contest of the year developed when 
these opponents met for the second time. Outside of the 
ranks of tennis sharps, there has been a good deal of confu- 
sion caused by the International and National championships, 
which it is well to set straight here. 

The English Lawn Tennis Association challenged for the 
Davis International cup. That cup is a trophy competed for 
in special matches under challenge rules, and the matches 
consist of a meeting of two single representatives on each 
side, and also one match at doubles. Each match counts a 
point, so there are five points for the total. In the Inter- 
national matches, this year played at Bay Ridge, R. F. 
Doherty defeated the American, Larned, but was beaten by 
the other American, Whitman. Whitman also defeated Dr. 
Pim, the other English representative, as did also Larned. 
The two Dohertys, however, beat the American pair, Ward 
and Davis. Thus, the Americans won 3 of the 5 points, 

The National Tennis Tournament held at Newport every 
year is an American event, but is open to foreign entries. 
The singles are all played during the tennis week, but the 
doubles are led up to by preliminary matches dividing the 
East and West. These Eastern and Western doubles tourna- 
ments are held sometime in midsummer previous to the Na- 
tional tournament at Newport. At the National tournament 
at Newport the champions of the East meet the champions of 


EDITED BY 


LTER CAMP 


the West, and the winners of this contest secure the cham 
pionships for that year, and they have the right to challenge 
the holders of the title. This year the holders of the title 
were Messrs. Ward and Davis. The winners of the Western 
championship were Collins and Waidner, and the winners of 
the Eastern championship were the two visiting Dohertys, 
who won their way to the top at Longwood. This brought 
the Dohertys against Collins and Waidner, and the English- 
men were victorious, That gave them the right to challenge 
Davis and Ward, the holders of the championship, and they 


again repeated their success of the International by defeating 
the Americans. 

The match was far closer and more exciting than the former 
meeting of these four players, and there was no point, no 


game and no set that was not bitterly fought out. The 
Dohertys won the toss, and with it the service, which stood 
them in good stead. They reeled off the first game with 


ease, a love game; but the Americans came back, securing 
their service. Thus it went on, each side securing its ser- 
vice, although the Americans were in one instance very near 


losing. This was on Davis’s serve, when the score stood 
love—40; but the American pair then went in and pulled 
the game out of the fire. Finally, after nineteen games had 
been played, and when the score stood 10—9, the Doherty 


brothers leading, the visitors managed to break Davis's ser- 


vice and win the set 11—--9. The points were: Doherty 
brothers 63 to Ward and Davis 57. 

Ward was playing an exceptionally strong game and doing 
more than his share of work in moving about, for Davis had 
to be spared somewhat. In the second set, the game went 


with the service until the fifth game, when the Americans 
this time managed to score on the service of the younger 
Doherty. The games then went on to 5—4 in the Ameri- 
cans’ favor, and every one became hopeful. At this point, 
however, the Dohertys broke Davis’s service and brought 
the score 5—all. This gave them the advantage of serve 
once more, and eventually they pulled out this set 12—10, 


72 to 65, 





the points being 

In the third set the pace had notably told on all four play- 
ers, but more especially on Ward, who had been doing addi- 
tional work. His service grew unsteady and he seemed to be 
losing confidence. At this stage of the contest the Dohertys 
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seized every opportunity to crowd the Amen- 
cans hard, and almost before it seemed possi- 
ble they had a score of 5 to 2 in their favor. 
Then the Americans braced and won back the 
advantage by beating the elder Doherty’s ser- 
vice, and seemed to stand a chance to pull 
the games up level, but a double fault by 
Ward ended matters and the Englishmen 
won the game, the set and the match 6—4, 
34 points to 32. 

The Dohertys were playing a faster, stiffer 
game than when they landed and gave indica- 
tions of becoming more used to American 


tactics, although the reverse twist service 
still bothered them, or at least militated 
against their successful placing. Without 


this service the Americans would have fared 
badly indeed. 

Whitman met his hardest man up to the 
finals when, on Friday, August 22, he faced 
Beals Wright. He knew this well and was 
thoroughly prepared. He did not mean to 
let that opponent secure any start on him, 
knowing how hard he would have to play to 
win it back if he did. He ran off the first 
two games quickly. But Wright was equally 
determined not to permit his big opponent 
to get a commanding lead, and he took the 
third game, a love game. Whitman, how- 
| ever, would not be denied, and eventually ran 
| out the set 6—3. In the second Wright got 
on more pace and Whitman was overcareful, 
| a combination that gave Wright the set 6—4. 
| Whitman improved again in the third and took 
| 
| 





the set rather easily 6—3. The next and 
deciding set was, however, the hottest of the 
match, each winning out alternately until the 
Then at last Whitman 
service and ran out 


score stood 5—all. 
| broke through Wright’s 
| the set 7—5. 

| Ware was at his best against Pim and de- 
feated the doctor in three straight sets. H. 
L. Doherty had some trouble with Stevens, 


but eventually made out to win. Allen de- 
feated Appleton, R. F. Doherty put out 
Mahan, and Huntington disposed of Waller. 


When it came to Saturday’s play, Clothier 
started out in a way to quite justify all the 
} good things his friends had said of him. He 

went out after his man in a determined fashion 
| and, following up his service sharply, estab- 

lished himself at the net, where his tremen- 
| dous reach enabled him to foil every attempt 
of Doherty to dislodge him. When, later, the 
Englishman attempted lobbing, Clothier’s 
overhead smashing was simply deadly. Ounce 
at the net, the point almost invariably went to 
him. Then, too, it must be confessed, that 
the older Doherty added to the good play of 
the youth who faced him by making some most 
unaccountably bad strokes, sometimes from 
what seemed like simple returns. The result 
of this combination was that Clothier speedily 
ran out the set 6—3. But having performed 
this feat, it became apparent that his bolt 


had been shot, for although he made some 
| very pretty rallies and occasionally a good 


game stand, his service had lost its edge and 
his general play much of 1ts determination. 

Doherty, on the other hand, was steadily 
improving, placing more freely and confi- 
dently and serving at a good pace. But he 
had not yet outclassed his man, and Clothier 
looked strong enough to last and come back 
again. In fact, he did succeed in bringing 
the games to 5—all, at which point he prac- 
tically ceased to be a factor, for the English- 
man reeled off his next two games and the 
set 7—5. Then Clothier began to show a 
lack of confidence in himself, which Doherty 
took immediate advantage of, and in very short 
order the American found himself with the 
set 5—2 against him. He made a faint struggle 
and captured the next game, but that was 
his last, for Doherty took the next and the 
set 6—3. There were still some who hoped 
that Clothier might pull himself together, but 
| they were doomed to disappointment; for after 
the rest the American was far weaker than 
before, and Doherty ran out the set and 
match 6—2, 

Huntington meantime had done excellent 
work on the other court, and after a hard 
first set, which he pulled out at 8—6, played 
all around Little and won the straight sets 
8—6, 6—2, 6—2. Whitman ran away with 
Collins 6—0, 6—1, 6—4, and H. L. Doherty 


| disposed of Allen 6—0, 6—2, 6—0. 


AT 


NARRAGANSETT 


THE third match in 
the Rhode Isand Cup 
series at Narragansett 
was played on August 
19 in weather which 
reminded one of Octo- 


POLO 





ber or November rather 
than August. Devon 
met Point Judith and 
won by a score of 914 
to 5%. Point Judith 
| came very strongly toward the end of the 
! game, but not fast enough to win out. 
| Alexander Brown showed some of the 
steadiness and reliability which used to 





characterize his football playing in the old 
days, and he was well supported. The Point 
Judiths missed the service of the two Col- 
liers, Keith and Smith playing in their places. 
Keith, however, did some excellent work and 
played quite up to his reputation. 

Lakewood 2d, composed of the Goulds and 








Nichol, had a wild ride in trying to cover their | 


handicap in meeting Devon at Narragansett, 
August 22, and lost at the very end just as 
every one thought them sure winners. They 
had pulled down the handicap, when, at the 
last minute, an unfortunate foul lost them 
the match. Devon struggled against faster 
ponies and clever riding, but just managed 
to stave off the opponents from securing a 
lead that even the foul would not have wiped 
out. The final score was 834 to 814 

Myopia and Westchester brought out some 
rattling polo on Saturday, August 23, at New- 
with 


port. It was a good gulloping game, 
plenty of scoring and really creditable on 
both sides. Shaw and the Waterburys at 


times looked daggers at each other and there 
was some gentle shoulder-rubbing, but peace 


was maintained Shaw and L. Waterbury 
were both at their best, and Agassiz did 


some very strong playing. Cochrane made 
a capital stroke at the outset, which scored 
for his side, and Reynal heé ded a ball through 
for Westchester just as it was going outside 
the post. The final score was 13 to 534, 


MALLOUF WINS CUP 


N. MA.tour did some 
excellent work in the see- 
ond round of the semi- 
finals for the President’s 
Cup at Ekwanok, Man- 
chester, Vt., August 20- 
22, defeating Evans 2 up 
and 1 to go, and in the 
afternoon beating out 

Thatcher of Albany 3 up and 2 to go, witha 
magnificent round of 76. 

Jennings defeated Burnham 3 up and 1 to 
play after Lynch had defaulted to him. This 
brought Jennings and Mallouf together in the 
finals on Friday, but the latter proved too 
strong for Jennings and won by a score of 
2 up and 1 to play. 


WATCH HILL GOLF 


THE eccentricities of 

golf were again made 

manifest when EK. M. 

Byers, who disposed of 

Travis in the National 

tournament at Glen- 

view, and was _ later 

beaten by young James, 

appeared in the Misquamicut Club contest at 
Watch Hill for the Clark Cup, and, after lead- 
ing in the qualifying round with an 84, was 
beaten in the finals by Pope, an unknown. 


The second cup was won by Perin, Jr., and 
the third by Frank Wesson. 
GOLF BALLS 
WHEN one _ hears 
that the rubber-cored 


golf ball has so struck 
the Englishmen as to 
make an impression, 
and that, owing to their 
seareity, these balls 
bring a pound apiece 
in many parts of the 
Kingdom, it does not 
take long to draw the conclusion that there 
is going to be some very lively competition in 
golf-ball making during the next year. Those 
who first brought out the rubber-cored ball 
have not been able this season to even begin 
to supply the market, and, in fact, a rival ball 
which has come upon the field has been so 
much in demand, owing to the scarcity of 
the first, that it has been impossible to pur- 
chase with any freedom even this newer ball. 

When the first rubber-cored ball was brought 
out a few years ago many tried it, and, 
because it went fast on the putting greens, 
condemned it. A man who deliberately and 
constantly used such a ball was looked upon 
with more or less horror by the crack players 
of the club, and it was expected that he 
would speedily return, as others did, to the 
fold of the gutta ball. Any one who predicted 
at that time that all good players would come 
to use the more elastic ball was laughed at. 

Some of the comments of the English and 
Scotch golfers have been particularly interest- 
ing. When their conservatism was finally 
broken sufficiently to try the rubber-cored 
ball, they reached the concession first that 
the ball certainly did get distance, particu- 
larly from the iron clubs, but they went on 
to say that it had more run than carry. The 
ball was not accepted by any of them and 
experimented with only by a few. When, 
however, their amateur championship was 
won by a man using the new ball, and that, 
too, a man who had not figured in the front 
flight before, there was a good deal more in- 
terest 


HUGUENOT REGATTA 

FORTY-SEVEN small yachts 
started with a good breeze in 
the Huguenot Yacht Club’s 
eighth annual regatta at the 
west end of Long Island Sound, 
August 23. The wind at times 
was so strong that it was with 
difficulty that many of the boats kept from 
turning turtle—in fact, two of them did; but 
in both cases the crews were rescued. The 
winners were Alerion, Prestis, Montauk, 
Whistlewing, Houri and Bab. 
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Made for all standard wheel sizes for 
AUTOMOBILES and HORSE-DRAWN 
VEHICLES. Send for book or ask your 
dealer. Leading Automobile Makers fit 
the VEEDER ODOMETER FREE when 
you purchase. 

Veeder Mig. Co. 15 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 














Makers of Udometers, Cyclometers, Counters, Fine Castings. 
$() DRESSES 
ANY MAN 


fete from HEAD to 
OnE i in latest Style 

FREE SAMPLES and 
Measurement Blanks 

TO WEARER CE DIRECT f TO 

























pete pan ate tely to aanane S 
sent us for only $10 and give the fol- 
lowing complete outfit FREE. 
Actually $28 value for only 
$10 and nothing to pay till 
after you receive the suit and 
free outfit and find it just as 
represented. Send us your 
name and post office address, 
and we will send you Free 
Samples of Cloth, 5-foot 
tape line and measurement 
blank for size of Suit, Hat, 
Shirt and Shoes. 


A GENUINE CHEVIOT 


Suit made to me 
ure in the latest Eng 
Sack style, well made and 
durably trimmed, such a suit as 
some tailors charge 








A Dunlap block, Derby or Fedora Hat : 2.50 
A pair of stylish Lace Shoes, the new queen last . 2.50 
A Pereale Shirt, with Collar and Cuffs attached 1.25 
A Neat Silk Four-in-hand Necktie or Bow . ‘ 50 
A pair of fancy Web Elastic Suspenders + *s . oO 
A dapanese Silk Handkerchief : = ee “bh ta 50 
A pair of fancy Lisle Thread Socks. . . . 25 
Thousands of American citizens pay daily for this . 828.00 


DON'T Sees pool having filled 10,000 pag our prices for 
these suits will be $20 and NO FREE ARTICLE 

GENTS’ ra om PLETE OU TEITTING co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


C-111 ADAMS STREET, 
Capital $12,000,000 


Reference : First Natl Bank, Chicago: 











The Whiskey 
That Made 
The High Ball 
Famous 














rage 5‘ 
Hunter HUNTER RYE Fine, 
Baltimore Rich 
Rye Flavor 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 




















i Ca in Sell Your Farm 


iow. Est. '96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, ii5 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphis 
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“Grandpa, why don’t you get a pair of 
Common 


Wilson’s “sene” Ear Drums 


and throw that long tube away?” 


The use of trumpets, tubes, audiphones and 
other cumbersome and obsolete devices to 
aidthe hearing is being everywhere aban- 
doned since the appearance of these 


SCIENTIFIC SOUND 
conucrors FoR DEAFNESS 
They are invisible and fit in the ear, are 
comfortable, and restore the hearing. Be- 
ware of imitations. The WILSON is the 
original and genuine. 

Physicians recommend them. Information 
and letters from many users free on request. 


Wilson Ear Drum Co., 162 Todd Bidg., Louisville, Ky, 




















-| time to even light a firecracker the calendar 









BITTERS 


The Worlds Bert Tonic 
Imported from Trinidad B.W1 


2e GOLD meen 


BE 


The Only Genwi 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
stomach corrective. A few dashes 
in pure liquor, sherry or champagne, 
the epicure’s delight. Indispensable 
on every sideboard. Beware of cheap 
domestic substitutes and imitations. 
The genuine is made only by Dr. 
J. G. B. Siegert & Sons. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 

















healthful 


Siphon Pipe 


(Sold by Mail, $1.00 delivered) 


No saliva can reach the tobacco—siphon pre- 
vents it. Bowl always dry. Noneof the refresh- 
ing aroma of the tobacco is lost. No “old pipe’ 
odor or taste.! 

No heartburn or tobacco-heart ever follows 
its use. 

Blowing through the stem cleans the reservoir. 
It can be done while smoking. 

It makes pipe-smoking non-injurious, because 
it affords a clean, cool, wholesome smoke. A 
test convinces, and ‘‘money back if not satisfar- 
tory”’ clinches all argument. 

Made of French Brier, with aluminum siphon 
and American amber, horn or rubber stem. A 
handsome pipe in every way. . 


$1.00 by mail. Money cheerfully returned 
if dissatisfied. Jf in doubt write for booklet. 


THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE COMPANY 
Room J 556, 11 Broadway, New York 




















STA 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering”’ sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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iLL-LUCK OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE KAHN 


HE privilege of 
celebrating one’s 
birthday but once in 
four years ordinarily, 
or once in eight years 


THE 


occasionally, like that 
of the fair maid who 
would fain take the 
initiative with her 
backward adorer, is 
dependent upon the says “drink beer.” 


whims of the Julian 
calendar, but the priv- 
ilege of celebrating the 
Fourth of July is one 
which the caprices of 
the almanac can deny 
to few Americans more 
than once in a lifetime. 
Julius Kahn, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress 
from San Francisco, 
has the distinetion of 
having had the fourth day of July, 1901, cut 
completely out of his life. He was on a gov- 
ernment transport, bound for the Philippine 


tonic — concentrated 


other foods is aided 





Representative Kahn 


ee 


“Drink Beer” 


When you get run down, your doctor 
Or he prescribes a malt 


Weakness calls for food, and barley-malt 
is a food half digested. The digestion of 


beer has 3% per cent. 
Weakness requires a tonic — that’s hops. 


27 








beer. 


by a little alcohol, and 





Islands, and crossed the 180th meridian about 
midnight of July 3. Before Mr. Kahn had 


had jumped to the 5th and the anniversary 
of independence was not observed. 

“It’s all well enough to call the Filipinos 
names, but those people are polite, and they 
have a sense of humor, too,’’ said the Rep- 
resentative, on his return recently. ‘*Wish- 
ing to pay a visit to the little town of Pag- 
sanjan, which is located about three miles 
from Santa Cruz, I bargained with a native” 
to drive me over in his caramatta. The 
caramatta, I should explain, is a rickety af- 
fair which resembles a chicken-coop perched 
on wheels. The driver looked me over with 
considerable misgivings, correctly estimating 
my two hundred and sixty pounds to the 
ounce, muttering ‘Mucha grande,’ or ‘mighty 


Even a touch of 
unhealthful, 


And it’s good for well people, too, if 
you get a pure beer. 


because beer 
Impurities multiply in it. 
And a “green beer’— insufficiently aged 
—causes biliousness. 
well aged —is the beverage of health. 











That’s essential. 


impurity makes beer 
is saccharine. 


But a pure beer— 





big.” He felt relieved, however, when I 
told him that I would be the sole occupant 
of his vehicle. After we had agreed upon 
the price and I had carefully seated myself 
in his frail cart, he turned to me again with 
an anxious look, measured with his eye my 
goodly proportions and then those of his 
little pony. Picking up the reins, he dole- 
fully exclaimed, ‘Pobre caballo’ (poor horse), 
and drove on.”’ 

In his younger days Mr. Kahn was an actor, 
and played in repertoire with Booth, Salvini 
the elder, Joe Jefferson, W. J. Florence, 
Clara Morris and other footlight favorites. 
Maude Adams, then a very small child, was 
a member of one of the companies. 


Schlitz beer costs twice what 








THE OLD WAY 


Of Treating Stomach Trouble and Indiges- 
tion, a Barbarous and Useless One. 









ing. One-hal: pays for the product; the other half for its purity. 


common beer costs in the brew- 







One-half is spent in clean- 
liness, in filtering even the 
air that touches it, in filtering 
the beer, in sterilizing every 
bottle. And it pays the cost 
of aging the beer for months 
before we deliver it. 










If you ask for Schlitz you get 
purity and age, yet pay no 
more than beer costs 
without them. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 














We say the old way, but really it is the 
common and usual one at the present time, 
and many dyspeptics, and physicians as well, 
consider the first step in attempting to cure in- 
digestion is to diet, either. by selecting certain 
food and rejecting others, or to greatly dimin- 
ish the quantity of food usually taken. 

In other words, the starvation plan is by 
many supposed to be the first essential in the 
cure of weak digestion. 

The almost certain failure of the starvation 
cure for stomach trouble has been proven time 
and again, but still the usual advice, when 
dyspepsia makes its appearance, is a course 
of dieting. 

Ali this is radically wrong. It is foolish 


Learn Book-keeping 


BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 


We teach young men and women the modern and 
up-to-date methods of book-keeping as used by the 
large business houses of the country and fitting them 
for good positions as book-keepers and cashiers. Do 
not waate Tone time and money learning the old 

ne wide-awake business man of to-da 
needs book-keepers that understand the newest an 
quickest ways of — business, and will pay good 
earerce for competent nate Anyone can learn it 
ithin 6to 8 weeks ; thoroughly practical and remark- 
ably inexpensive. We find positions too. free of 
Write to-day for full particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
112 Institute Building Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


You make BIG 
Stereopticons pONEY Entertaining 
the Pubiic. Nothing affords better opportuni- 
ties for men with 
small capital. We 
sm Start you, furnishing 
complete outfits and 
explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
cost. 
Large comprisingthe 
regular theater and 
lecture circuit, also 
loealfields in Church- 
28, Public Schools, Lodges. and General Public Gatherings. Our 
Entertainment; Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains 
everything, Sent Free. CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 
225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 156, Chicago, lls. 

















and unscientific to recommend dieting or star- 
vation to a person suffering from dyspepsia, 
because indigestion itself starves every organ 
and every nerve and fibre in the body. 

What is needed is abundant nutrition, not 
less, andethis means plenty of good, whole- 
some, well-cooked food and some natural di- 
gestive to assist the weak stomach to digest it. 

This 1s exactly the purpose for which Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets are adapted and this is 
the way they cure the worst eases of stomach 
trouble. ; 

The patient eats plenty of wholesome food, 
and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets digest it for 
him. 

And this is in accordance with nature and 
common sense, because in this way the whole 
system is nourished and the overworked stom- 
ach rested, because the tablets will digest the 
food, whether the stomach works or not. One erating For 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 1,800 | $bre %6 reload and Gre in rapid succes. 
grains of meat, eggs and similar food. up, double barrel shotguns at $8.85 up and everythin 

Any druggist will tell you that Stuart’s Dys- factory 
pepsia Tablets is a remedy of extraordinary 


LONG DISTANCE 


Send us $1 .00 the 64.5 oF 8.89 


gunis wanted, give length of 

rel and gauge desired, and we will 
send this guaranteed long 
distance single barrel shot- 
gun C.O.D., by express, 
subject to examina- 














fund your 81 Metal Tip 


This Fine Gun Fore-End. 


is made by expert gun makers, every part and — fitted 
perfect and reinforced soit cannot shoot loose shak 
extra solid to withstand the use of any NITRO Pow DE 





heavy rubber butt plate, full pisto! 


SINGLE 
BARREL 


Breech loading, made with Oinest bined eruciblo 
rolled steel barrel, taper choke bo 
from the solid bar and bore 













crucible rolled steel, taper choke bored to size from the solid bar, latest improved top 
snap and rebounding hammer, esferch (poet steel works, extra strong spring, fine walnut stock, 
grip, thoroughly teated for pattern, penetration and 

extra or $4.8 in all we will furnish the same gun with latest im 
roved automatic shell ejector which throws shell out 4. a making it pos- 


Special Gun Catalog 


in rifl 


JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY Wii? Woo aber 


SHOTGUN $435 


red to size 
for any nitro powder. 
Choice of 80 or 82-inch barre! in 12 
auge or 80-inch barrel in 16 gauge. 
UARAN TEED an accurateshooter. 
a sure killer ata long distance and 
absolutely the bestgun 
in the world at any. 
where near the 


» strong rigid steel frame built 
breech loading, barrel of finest 


which containsejecter single barrel shot- 
guns at €8.85 up, non ejector zun at 83.0 
es, revolvers, ammunition and sportsmen’s goods at 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





prices. 

value and probably is the purest and safest 
remedy for stomach troubles. 

No person suffering from poor digestion and 
lack of appetite can fail to be immmediately 
and permanently benefited if they would make peru ~eee styles and sizes. Onder filled day re- 
: a " hs 2 ceive tisfaction guaranteed. ot obtainable else- 
it a practice to take one or two of Stuart’s | where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal. K, J. SCHUSTER PTG, & ENG. CO., Dept. 7, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VISITING 
CARDS fh 





Send us your address and we will 


$3 a Day. show you how to make $3 a day 
. absolutely sure; we furnish the 


work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mich, 








20TH CENTURY LIMITED— 





20 Hour Train To Chicago 
New York Centval and Lake Shore. 


If | Could Meet You 
Face to Face 


and explain teAy~ the Swoboda System is different and better 
than any other and infinitely superior to drugs and medicines I 
know you would be convinced, and being convinced that I can 
turn lassitude into energy; feebleness into strength; ill health 
into robust health; mental sluggishness into activity, and insomnia 
into sound, healthful sleep, by my system, you would place your- 
self under my direction. To simmer the matter down to its lowest 
terms, I haven’t a doubt but thousands of intelligent men and 
women who really need my help to restore normal conditions have 
read my advertisements time and again and would have long ago 
adopted my system Had they beliewed that what I 
claim is true. 

If yyou have any doubt on the subject, I want you to write 
me saying so, and I'll send you a long list of names and ‘addresses 
of men and women who have developed perfect manhood and 
womanhood by the use of my system; people who are above the 
breath of suspicion—clergymen, professional men and women 
and honorable business men. More than this, I will send you 
the postage to write to as many of these people as you care to, and 
postage to enclose for a reply. 

Don’t take my word — I’m prejudiced. 

I know and I want y~ow to know that my system, if followed 
faithfully, first relieves the human organism of poison and impuri- 
ties by producing healthy digestion and assimilation, and after that 
revitalizing the exhausted nerves, sending rich, red blood coursing 
and tingling to every capillary and extremity, puts good, sound 
muscle where muscle is needed, removes fat, gives erectness of 
carriage and springiness and grace to the walk—stimulates and 
builds up the tired brain, paints the cheek with the flush of robust 
health; builds up, and in fact fits man, woman or child to Nature’s 
perfect mold. I can do all this for you, as I have for hundreds of 
others, because my system is based on Nature’s laws —the results 
are as natural and inevitable as the cycle of the planets. 

Mr. C. O. Prouse, a leading attorney of Hopkinsville, Ky., 
writes under date of October 5, 1901: 


** Allow me to thank you for your kindness for the past two months and 
for your instructions, which have been to me one of the richest blessings that 








I have ever received. At the time of beginning your 
exercises I was simply a nervous wreck — suffered 
intensely with indigestion and kindred ailments; was 
easily overtaxed when attempting work of any kind, 
and seemed almost impossible to recuperate without 
leaving off for months all mental and physical labor; 
but, thanks to you, I was enabled, without medicine of 
any description (something I had not done for over 
two years), to keep up my work and at the same time 
increase my weight and general health until now— only 
two months —I feel like a new man; am now healthy, 
strong and tireless. Now I do not know how to be 
tired, as the exercise you give seems to rest me instead 
of tiring — it acts like a stimulant to a tired body. 

“It does me a great deal of good to say that | 
have forgotten the taste of ‘pepsin’ and such other 
medicines for a weak stomach or digestive organs, and 
that J eat anything I want. I can heartily recommend 





your system of exercise to anyone that desires a good physical condition —a 
condition that when the mind is tired and needs the night’s rest restful sleep 
will be his reward. 

‘*T will take pleasure in answering any correspondence that will in any 
wise help you along the road to success and some unfortunate to the road 
of health.” 


I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My system 
is for each individual; my instructions for you would be just as 
personal as if you were my only pupil. It is taught by mail only 
and with perfect success, requires but a few minutes’ time in your 
own room just before retiring and it is the only one which does not 
overtax the heart. I shall be pleased to send you free valuable 
information and detailed outline of my system, its principles and 
effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


532 UNITY CHICAGO 





